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Letters of Hugh M. Moore, 1856-1860 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HS M. MOORE and his brother, J. Frank Moore, of Juniata 
county, Pennsylvania, settled in Topeka in 1857. The brothers 
formed a partnership with a Mr. Hill and engaged in the sale of real 
estate. The Topeka city directory, published in the Topeka Tribune, 
October 6, 1860, listed Hugh as a speculator. He was one of the pro- 
moters of the first bridge over the Kansas river at Topeka. 

Although a Free-State adherent in principle, Moore apparently 
could not give whole-hearted support to the Republican party. He 
seemed unable to reconcile himself to prevailing party trends and 
yearned for the resurrection of the Whig party, the only one “that 
ever breathed true national patriotism.” For this reason his political 
views may be considered less biased than those of the average par- 
ticipant in the Kansas struggle. 

In May, 1861, Moore enlisted in the Second Kansas Volunteer in- 
fantry and was mustered out October 31, 1861. His name again ap- 
pears as having enlisted in the Fourteenth Kansas Volunteer cavalry 
August 28, 1863, serving this time until June 25, 1865. After the 
war Moore probably left Topeka, for no other mention of him was 
found. This Hugh Moore is not to be confused with a Hugh M. 
Moore who was a resident of Leavenworth during the same years. 
The Leavenworth Moore was active in Democratic affairs and was 
a delegate to the Lecompton constitutional convention in 1857. 

The following letters, except one by the brother, were written by 
Hugh M. Moore, of Topeka. Because of their interest to Kansans, 
Glenn D. Bradley of the University of Toledo, sent them to the Kan- 
sas State Historical Society for copying. The originals are in the 
possession of Moore relatives in New Bloomfield, Pa. 


II. THe Lerrers 


Nebraska City October 2nd 56 

Dear uncle 

I have never written to you since I left home I have now A 
moment of Leisure time & I will im Prove it By writing to you as 
I deem you one of my most cincere friends & I think I am not mis- 
taken. I think of you dayly but have neglected to write so I hope 
you will excuse for the Past I will Promice better for the future. 
Let this Suffice for A Pology well uncle to give you A short history 
of my western Life I must commence at the Beginning we came on 


(115) 
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the cars to Iowa City then bought A Pair of Match gray 4 year old 
Horses for 250 A Light wagon for 40 dollars A pair of harness 
for 30 dollars making in all 320 dollars thus being ready to start 
we stole A dog & started in 4 days Reached Ft des moin City 
Stayed there 4 days saw Mr Lease & dr Gustine who gave me all the 
instruction they could we then started South west Canvassed all 
the vacant Land & found none to suit us So we stoped at Indianola 
warren co. 18 miles south of Fort des moines I then started to 
trade my team of[f] for Property I traded for 160 Akers of Land 
and have since been offered 6 dollars per Aker which would be 960 
dollars thats what I got for my team. I then bought 80 akers of 
Land for 2.87 cts Per aker which I have refuse[d] 8 dollars per Aker 
for I bought A house & Lot in Indianola for 425 dollars and held 
it 4 days & Sold it for 700 dollars. I bought some 20 lots in different 
towns which is bringing me from 50 to 100 per cent I bought & 
Sold Several Horses & have done well on them. I have now A Pair 
of match Sorrel Horses that I have Refused 500 dollars for But I 
will keep them for my own use they are hard to beat I tell you. 

I started for Kansas About 5 weeks ago with 4 as good men as my 
Self we Crossed the Missouri River at Council Bluffs & went 
through nebraska which is A beautiful Country but Rather Cold. 
it was with great difficulty we got through at the Kansas Line we 
met general Lane & his company of 400 men! we camped with him 
that night he thought it was A great Risk to go through Alone so 
he gave us Each A Sharps Rifle & sent General Cutler with us to 
Escort us through to Lawrence we ha[d] not gone more than 10 
miles when we was accosted by 10 georgians who came within A mile 
of us & fired but with out doing any hurt we returned the fire 
Killed one horse & shot A man in the Hip the ballance of the 
Ruffians Retreated at the Speed of the antelope So we went on our 
way Regoice after travelling some 15 miles we was again stopped 
by A party of 23 Missourians who sent A man to talk to us_he en- 
vited us to give up our arms which we of Course Refused to do we 
Showed him all our arms & told him we would give them 10 minutes 
to disperse or we would shoot every damd one of them they got to 
gether & Left. So we had no more trouble. we landed at Lorrence 
[Lawrence] saw all the Ruins,? went to Franklin? Saw the Ruins 
there we then went to Leavenworth City & to Lecompton Saw 


1. Lane’s “Army of the North” reached the northern border of Kansas territory early in 
August. It opened what was known as the Iowa route.—Andreas, A. T., History of the State 
of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), p. 141. 

2. The first sacking of Lawrence occurred May 21, 1856. 

8. Free-State men attacked Franklin August 12, 1856. 
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the Governor [Geary] had A chat with him he is A proslavery 
man we Likewise saw 15 hundred government troops all in uni- 
form we then went to Topeka City which is but small but it is the 
best Location for A City I ever saw Topeka is on the South bank 
of the Kansas River here we found Governor Robinson the free 
state Governor in Constitutional Hall. 4 miles south of this city is 
Websters Peak* as beautiful a sight as I ever saw the bottom 
Covers some 4 Akers then running to a peak some 230 feet high on 
the shape of a sugar Loaf & what is more remarkable it is all covered 
with grass from 1 to 3 feet high & not A Stick of would About it 

I bought an interest in topeka 2 weeks Ago for 300 dollars & re- 
fused 1,000 dollars this morning for it. if Kansas is A free state it 
will make me A fortune if not I wont Lose anything there is some 
50 Lots in one share the Kansas Prarie is by far the best I ever 
saw the Prarie is gently Rolling with plenty of timber & A fine 
wattered Country there is Plenty of stone Principally Lime stone 
& grannet 

I must now close. we are now on our way home to Iowa 

Please write soon. give me all the news 

Direct to Indianola, Warren Co. Iowa give my Love to all the 
friends 

do write soon. yours inhast H.M. Moore 


I see dave Lukens often but have not saw him for over A month he 
is in Fort des moin George irvin is there too keeping hotell and 
doing well 

I occasionally see Miss Gustine who is at Fort des moines 

Nothing more of importance 

John & Bob why dont you write 


[From J. Frank Moore to William Moore] 
Topeka Kansas May 22 /57 


Dear and most respected uncle 

I received your kind letter yesterday I was much pleased to 
know that you had not forgot that you had two nephews in the great 
West I was much pleased to hear that you were all well— — 

Hugh is not at home now He started to (Iowa) about three 
weeks ago. I have not heard from him since He is going to travel 
through part of Nebraska teritory before he returns he will proba- 
bly be away til the 20th of June we are in the land Agency Busi- 
ness in company with Mr. Hill of Penna we are doin a very good 


4. Now called Burnett’s mound.—See Topeka Daily Capital, August 14, 1927. 
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business charge five percent for selling matters are all quiet now 
in the teritory, but no telling how long they may remain so. the 
free state legislature meets here on the 9th of June and the Bogus 
governor says that he will have them Disbursed by bringing on his 
troops— now we want to see the lick he does it with we have got 
two 24 pounders besides three thousand Sharps rifles and we have 
got the boys that are ready to use them. so we think they had 
better not bother our legislature Speculation is raging in the free 
state towns while the pro-slavery towns are doing nothing in the way 
of improvement no person goes near them to buy property flower 
is selling here at $7.00 per hundred corn at $2.00 per bu potatoes 
$4.00 per bu. Pork from 18 to 20 cts per pound Oxen sell at $100 
to 150 per yoke. horses from $150 to 300 a head. Indian Ponies 
75 to 100 

Boarding from five to seven per week the Spring has been very 
backward and cold it is at least six weeks later than usual for this 
country My pen is so bad I will come to close and write in a few 
days again I will send you some newspapers in this male 

Give my love to all 

Aunt in particular 
Yours most affectionately 
J. Frank Moore. 
Wm. Moore 
there has been several of the Juniata Boys here this spring Latimer 
Wilson & Jim North of Patterson North has went home Wilson 
is in the teritory yet they bought property which has payed them 
well their property has ris fifty per cent since they bought 
Dave Myers is here now Sam Leonard was here but is gon to Iowa 
now one of the Shelenbargers was here he has gon to Nebraska 
excuse bad pen and hast 
A Mr. John Lytle after 
best respects 


Topeka Kansas Ty 
Sept 28th 1857 
Dear uncle A Long time has Elapsed Since I wrote to you or 
heard from you only by A Line that was dropped to me by Cousin 
Harriet while she was paying you A visit 
Well uncle I am at A Loss to know what to write that would in- 
terest you. the Kansas Stories I presume you hear every day 
though I may profisy something 





— 4a 
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Our election Comes of[f] the 5th of October Trouble is antisi- 
pated at that time by the most of the Free State men though I think 
we shall not be invaded any more the Free State men are all Regu- 
larly Organized in Military Companies throughout the Territory 
and there motto is Give me Free access to the ballot Box & its pro- 
tection or Give me Death. 

this is the motto of the entire Free state Party and they mean 
it all. 

We have 4 military Companies in Topeka Numbering 60 men 
Each well drilled and well armed Standing Ready to move when 
Called on 

Business has been verry dull for the Last month the excitement 
had Kept out Emigration though we expect A heavy fall Emigration 
yet 

I just Returned from A trip to the South part of the territory was 
gone 2 weeks Found A Beautiful Country Layed out one Town & 
found another Location that we will attend too this Fall I had 9 
shakes with the Ague while Away one Chill every day after I took 
the first untill I got home I feel pretty well now though very weak 

Frank has been Pining Away all Summer untill he started home 
he reached home safely & is Rather Better I Learn I hope he will 
take Care of him self & get well so he can Return in the Spring I 
am Rather Lonesome without him I hope you are all Enjoying 
good health & all the Comforts of Life 

I must say that I am not Enjoying quite all the Comforts of Life 
for I have not had A Single meals victuals for the Last month that 
was fit for Pa Dog to eat it seems hard but we have to grin & bear 
the Damd yankies dont know how to do any thing Right 

Well I suppose you will get tired Reading Before you get this far 

Give my Love to all who may upon it call that will be few I 
can assure you 

Write Soon & tell the Boys & girls to write often 

Yours most Respectfully 
Uncle H. M. Moore. 
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Topeka Kansas ty 
Dec 8th 1857 
Dr uncle 


A Long time has Elapsed since I have had any Communication 
with you or your family though I occasionally heard from you By 
our folks at home the case of the decease of my Brother has been 
A great Bearing upon me and in fact all most more than I was able 
to stand we had been together all our Lives & Little did I think 
of his case being so desperate A one when he left topeka 

although he had been ill for some time before he Left I thought 
A change of Climate would be beneficial to him though it Proved 
not to be so 

I am only Sorry now that I did not go home with him & stay with 
him untill he died But I did not get the word untill it was too Late 
to get home & see him A Live I intended to go home this winter 
But find now that it is all most impossible the journey is A Long 
one & it is an Expensive one But that would not stop me my 
time is worth money & more than money at this preasant time 

I am aspiring to something in the Course of time may Prove worth 
Considerable to me & that money wont buy 

We are now Building A bridge Across the Kansas River the Con- 
tract is Let at 14,000 dollars & I have the Superintending & inspect- 
ing of all the work and material at A Salery of from 800 to 1,000 
dollars I devote about one hour of my time every day to the work 
the Bridge will be Completed the 1st of May next 

in Regard to the politics of Kansas the Free state men are carry- 
ing the day the Legislature meets tomorrow I think the great 
question that has so long agitated the Public mind is now settled & 
Kansas will come in A free state 

the Fall has been verry Pleasant the thermomiter stands at 60 
and at no time has the ground been frozen over one inch the cattle 
are still Living on the Praries & are in fine case you will Excuse 
Bad writing &c 

Write soon for Iam verry Lonesome tell the Boys to write give 
my Love to all 

Yours most Respectfully 

Write soon uncle H. M. Moore 


5. The Topeka Bridge Company = = - m September 8, 1857, with the following 
officers: President—John Ritchie; Secretary—F. Giles ; Directors—C.’ K. Holliday, H, M. 
Moore, F. L. Crane, 8. E. Martin, J. F. Hill, w. WW. Ross, H. B. Burgess, and 8S. T. Walkley. 
—Kansas Tribune, Topeka, September 5, 1867. 

On March 18, 1858, the Tribune noted: “Our bridge is progressing steadily. The middle 
Pier, on _ the turn ’ table is to be placed, is nearly ple we and as the frame work is all 

~£ to be put together a very few days will make a great difference in the appearance of the 
wo 

The bridge was opened for travel May 1, 1858, but a flood swept it away the following 
July.—Root, George A., ‘‘Ferries in Kansas,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. Il, p. 369. 
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Topeka K. T. 
January 9th 60 
Wm Moore Esq 
Newbloomfield Perry Co. Pa. 
Dear Uncle 

Your very kind letter of Dec 28th came to hand this morning I 
was truly glad to hear from you but Sorry to hear of your tenacious 
views in Regard to politics. There must be a new era in the political 
world in Pa 

1st you ask whether I have gone over to the Democracy I an- 
swer, no. I stand firm on the Stern principals Laid down by our 
forefathers Clay, Webster, & Adams &c 

the Republican party of the present day in my opinion is Equally 
as corrupt as the Democratic party So I take but Little Stock in 
either party but Look forward to the time when the old national 
Whig party shall be Reserected the only party that ever Breathed 
true national patriotism 

2nd you Refer to the Harper’s Ferry insurection & May I under- 
stand by your Language that you approve of John Browns course in 
the invasion of Virginia. I hope not. Itrust not While I am per- 
sonally acquainted with old John Brown & Caji [Kagi], Stevens, 
Coppy [Coppoc], & Cook. Knowing there Course in Kansas I of 
course am better able to judge of there motives than one who knew 
nothing of them Brown was a peculiar man & a blood thirsty 
villin he was the Cause of a great deal of Blood shead in Kansas 
he was a murderer & hanging was too good for him in my opinion 
He Mr Brown Boasted in Kansas that he had a deadly Enmity 
against all proslavery men & that he him self had killed 13 men in 
cool blood. was he the Leader of the Republican party or is that 
the class of men we Sons of Penna shall be led by 

I answer for one, no, it is truly disgusting to me & as for the ad- 
ministration party I take no part at all in it, there must be a 3rd 
party organised for the union Loveing conservatives, for the honest 
part of the community who can Calmly look at both sides of the 
question dispassionately & who are not so likely to A Rive at hasty 
conclusions and has the good of our common Country at hart— — — 
the North is allways harping about Slavery and adjutating the 
South, interfering with there Rights, and they in Return are Crying 
dissolution of the union & thus we are kept in a perfect uproar all 
the time 
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You in the states do not feel it as we do in Kansas our people 
have got tired of the question of Slavery That question has been 
happily settled in our Territory & to the satisfaction of the majority 

Enough on that subject for the present 

Our Legislature convened the 2nd at Lecompton but as yet have 
done but Little the House stands Rep 26 to Dem 13 Council or 
Senate 9to5 Dem A motion before the house to adjourn to Lawrence 
to hold the session was entertained & past both houses sent to the 
governor & was vetoed taken up again & past by a % majority 
so the Republicans went to Lawrence and the Democrats Remained 
at Lecompton there will be no good done in our Legislature this 
winter. 

Our great hope now is to get in to the union this winter if we are 
not admitted this winter it will be a death blow to us Every effort 
is being made for a state organising with the Expectation of being 
admitted The President in his message never speaks of Kansas at 
all but treats us with silent Contempt My own opinion is that 
Congress will not admit us this winter & if that be the case we shall 
have to dance to the tune of old hundred for another year 

There is nothing to pay on your Topeka Tribune I had to take a 
certain number of copies to keep the paper up so I had one copy sent 
to you it was not intended as an insult at ali but the most kindly 
feeling but for fear of future difficulty I will have it discontinued 

that all of importance 

Write often & give me the news I am most happy to hear from 
you at all times & will answer punctually 

Give my Love to all Respectfully 

H. M. Moore 


Topeka Kas Jan. 9th 60 

Wm Moore Esq 

Dr uncle 

I suppose I have written Enough of politics So I will give you 

the general news 

Times have been verry hard in deed there is but Little money in 
Circulation The Summer & fall has been verry fine indeed Crops 
have been verry fine & are yielding well corn is worth 20 cts po- 
tatoes 30 wheat 100 butter 20c pork 6to8 beef 5 to7 cts 

Horses are worth from $50 to 200 mules 300 dolls per pair those 
are about the prices current 
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the general health of the neighborhood has been verry good for 
the Last year. 

I took a trip this last fall to the indian ty & Texas was away 
some 6 weeks had a verry pleasant time, past through the buffalo 
country saw millions of Buffalo and killed a great many Texas 
is a fine Country if I ever Leave this place I shall go to Texas or 
California but the probability is that I shall Live & die here 

I expected to have been home before now, but on account of the 
hardness of the times I may not go East this winter you speak of 
not Receiving any letter from me this summer at all I wrote to you 
the same time I wrote to Wm Mcmeen but presume you did not get 
it I should be glad to Corrispond with you all the time, there is no 
harm in Exchanging views I presume you will be put too to Read 
this Letter for I have written it in ahurry You will Excuse it 

you will please give my Love to all the friends 

Respectfully 
H. M. Moore 


P.S. 
I am Single yet but dont know how soon I may adopt Southern 
blood in my family® 


6. On May 5, 1860, the Topeka Tribune reported that Mr. Moore had commenced the 
erection of a first-class dwelling on Monroe street. 

The work was again mentioned by the Tribune July 14: ‘“‘We have been anxiously looking 
for that immense quantity of stone and brick which r so long been accumulating at a point 
below Monroe, on Sixth Street, to come to some kind of a head. It belongs to Hugh Moore, 
Esq., and according to rumor is soon to be transformed into a large and costly residence.— 
Here's to the health of its mistress.’ 





First Newspapers in Kansas Counties 
(Continued) 


1865-1871 
G. RaymMonp GaAEDDERT 
ANDERSON COUNTY 
Garnett Plaindealer, March, 1865. 


HE Plaindealer probably made its appearance sometime during 
the last two weeks in March, 1865. This statement is based on 


newspaper reports found in the Leavenworth Daily Conservative 
and the Lawrence Kansas Daily Tribune of 1865. On April 5 the 
Conservative wrote: “Plaindealer is the name of a paper just started 
at Garnett, Anderson county, Kansas. The first number presents a 
creditable appearance.” The following day the Tribune stated: “TI. 
E. Olney, who last year published the Hampden Expositor, has taken 
his printing materials to Garnett, Anderson county, and has com- 
menced the publication of the Garnett Plaindealer.” The Emporia 
News did not announce the Plaindealer until May 13. It wrote that 
the paper “commences under favorable auspices, with all the prestige 
and character of the Hampden Expositor. It is being published on 
the same type and edited by the same editor.” Andreas, the First 
Biennial Report and the author of History of Anderson County all 
stated that the Plaindealer was established in January, 1865.1 They 
may have had in mind the establishment of the newspaper plant 
rather than the date of the first publication. 

I. E. Olney, who formerly published the Hampden Expositor, was 
editor and publisher of the Plaindealer until his death in the fall of 
1866, after which Mrs. Olney carried on until 1870, when the office 
was purchased by Leslie J. Perry. The regular issues of the Society’s 
file of this paper do not start until January 7, 1876. 


SALINE CouNTY 


The Salina Herald, February, 1867. 


The year 1867 was eventful for Salina. In February B. J. F. 
Hanna gave the town and county its first newspaper, the Salina 
Herald, and in April the Union Pacific railroad reached the town.” 


1. Andreas, A. T., History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), p. 1327; First Bien- 
nial Report of the Binet Board of Agriculture to the Legislature of the Neate of Kansas, for 
the Year 1877-8 (Topeka, 1878), p. 99; Johnson, Wm. A., History of Anderson County (Gar- 
nett, 1877), p. 18 <= 

2. Wilder, D. The Annals of Kansas (Topeka, 1875), p. 461, had the following entry 
for April 8: “ The I locomotive within five miles of Salina.” For April 29 he wrote: “Trains 
run to Salina.” 

(124) 
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Andreas wrote that the Herald, “the oldest newspaper in the county, 

was established at Salina in 1866.” This statement may 
have been based on an account which appeared in the Herald March 
16, 1878: “The oldest established newspaper is the Herald, which 
is now approaching its thirteenth year.” If regularly issued this 
would mean the first number appeared in 1866. The Herald must 
be mistaken. The Society has an early issue dated December 18, 
1869, listed as volume III, number 45. Retracing its issues, if 
regularly published, would make the first number February 13, 1867. 
The First Biennial Report gives this as the date of the first issue.’ 
Moreover, the Junction City Weekly Union of February 9, 1867, 
wrote: “We understand the Salina paper will come out this week. 
We are anxious to see that which has advanced beyond us westward.” 
On February 23 the same paper wrote again: “The Salina Herald 
has failed to come to hand. We, however, have seen a copy. It is 
a sprightly sheet, full of interest and earnestly devoted to the ‘ma- 
terial interest’ of Saline county.” In the same issue the Union 
quoted from the Salina Herald. On March 1, 1867, the Emporia 
News described the first issue of the Herald as follows: 

We have received No. 1 of the Salina Herald, a new paper printed at the 
thriving town of Salina, Kansas. It is one of the best looking and ablest coun- 
try papers in the State, and if the first number is a specimen of what the paper 
is to be, it will be of great benefit to western Kansas. Mr. Hannahs is the editor 
and publisher. 

While the exact date is still unknown, it is likely that the first 
issue of the Herald appeared sometime during the second or third 
week in February, 1867. 

A recent publication in a colorful. but erroneous description as- 
serted that Hanna established the paper after the Union Pacific 
railroad reached the town. The statement reads: 

It was a great day in Salina history [when the railroad reached Salina] and 
marked the beginning of a new era. Before long settlers began to arrive by 
rail and one of these newcomers, F. B. J. Hanna, brought type and a printing 
press and began to publish the Herald, Salina’s first newspaper.* 

It has already been pointed out that the railroad did not reach 
Salina until sometime in April, 1867. By this time the Herald office 
had published its paper for more than a month. 


3. First Biennial Report, p. 408. 


4. A Guide to Salina, Kansas, Federal Writers’ Project (August, 1989), pp. 25, 26. The 
name is B. J. F. Hanna. 
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PorTraWATOMIE COUNTY 


Pottawatomie Gazette, Louisville, July 17, 1867. 


The Pottawatomie Gazette, established ten years after the county 
was organized, is considered the first paper in the county.’ A. Sel- 
lers, Jr., and R. S. Hick were the editors and A. Sellers, Jr., the pro- 
prietor. After September 16, 1870, it became the Kansas Reporter. 
In the meantime the paper had changed owners and editors. 

Under the caption “Our Position,” the Gazette wrote that it “will 
be independently radical, supporting such measures as we believe it 
to be right, and condemning those that we deem to be wrong.” It 
promised to chronicle local events and favored “universal suffrage 
in its broadest sense—the giving of the ballot to all alike, whether 
male or female, black or white,” provided they met the usual qualifi- 
cations. On the question of reconstruction the Gazette wrote, July 
17, 1867: 

It will sustain the present reconstruction policy of Congress, and such other 
measures as in its wisdom shall be deemed necessary for the protection of the 
loyal people of the South, whether black or white; and we trust that Congress, 
through its commanders of departments, Johnson and Stanberry to the contrary 
notwithstanding, will hold a firm grip until the same respect is shown for law 
and order as in the northern States; until they relinquish their pastime amuse- 


ment of shooting negroes, and getting up New Orleans massacres, and Mobile 
and Memphis riots. 


The Society has a good file of the Pottawatomie Gazette, including 
Vol. I, No. 1. 


CHEROKEE CouUNTY 


Baxter Springs Herald, October, 1867. 


This paper may have made its appearance the first week in Oc- 
tober, 1867. On October 9, 1867, the Fort Scott Monitor announced 
the Herald in these words: 


Baxter Springs Herald—This is the title of a new six-column paper in 
Cherokee county. It is Republican in politics, and constitutes and appoints 
itself “the especial advocate, without fee or reward, of the claims of every good, 
honest settler upon the Cherokee Neutral Lands, to his home, and promise to 
do all in our power to secure his title for him.” Henry T. Sumner is the editor, 
and B. R. Evans publisher. It is a neat and spicy sheet, and will materially 
benefit the settlers. Success to the enterprise. 


The paper was suspended the following summer.* The Society has 
only three issues of the Herald, the earliest dated February 8, 1868, 


5. Andreas, op. cit., p. 976; First Biennial Report, p. 370. 
6. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1162; First Biennial Report, p. 144. 
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and listed as volume I, number 18. If issued regularly the date of 
the first number should have been October 12, 1867. However, by 
October 9 the Fort Scott Monitor had already received the first issue. 

A rival paper had been contemplated by P. A. Russell, formerly 
of the Paola Free Press. On August 14, 1867, the Monitor wrote: 
“A weekly journal is soon to be started in the above named county, 
by P. A. J. Russell, formerly of the Paola Free Press.” In the next 
issue, however, the Monitor spoke of the failure of this project: 

Mr. Russell says the arrangement between himself and D. C. Finn of Chero- 
kee county, relative to publishing a paper at Pleasant View, is “busted”—the 
latter failing to “come down with the stamps.” Mr. Finn called on us yester- 
day, and said his part of the contract was for and in behalf [of] the Pleasant 
View Town Company. He thinks the Crawfordville people will try and secure 
Mr. Russell’s press. 

This gave the Baxter Springs Herald undisputed claim as the first 
paper in the county. 


Euuis County 


Hays City Railway Advance, November 9, 1867. 
Floyd B. Streeter, librarian at Fort Hays Kansas State College, 


who has a framed copy of the first issue of the Advance, the only 
known copy of this number in existence, wrote that the date of the 
first issue is November 9, 1867.7 The secondary authorities, except 
Wilder, were uncertain about it, listing merely the year. Wilder 
gave the date of the first issue as November 5, 1867.8 The Junction 
City Union announced the first issue on November 16. The an- 
nouncement read: 


The Hays City Railway Advance is the name of a tri-weekly paper which 
has made its appearance at the terminus of the road, and published by Joseph 
Clark, W. H. Bisbee and Willis Emery, all of Leavenworth. The thing looks 
like a huge joke, considering all things. They advertise for a boy to learn the 
business and add “one from the country preferred, of course.” They evidently 
mean that they want a young Cheyenne. 


The paper expired the following year.° The Society has one issue of 
the Advance, dated June 23, 1868, and listed as Vol. I, No. 66. At 
that time the paper appeared twice a week. 

The Topeka State Journal, March 13, 1941, had an interesting 
article on the Railway Advance with quotations from the first issue. 
Among the statements made was one which needs further explana- 

7. Streeter, Floyd B., to G. R. Gaeddert, May 2, 1941, Kansas State Historical Society. 


8. Wilder, op. cit. (1886), p. 468; Andreas, op. cit., p. 1292; First Biennial Report, p. 209. 
9. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1292; First Biennial Report, p. 209. 
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tion, viz.: “Thus began the first newspaper in Kansas west of Junc- 
tion City.” The writer of the article no doubt had forgotten about 
the Salina Herald which made its appearance sometime in February, 
1867, making the Railway Advance the second paper west of Junc- 
tion City. Hays City, at the end of the Union Pacific, Eastern di- 
vision, was only three months old when the Advance appeared. 


ELLSwortTH CouNTY 


Ellsworth Advocate, March, 1868. 


The First Biennial Report stated that “In April, 1868, P. H. Hub- 
bell started the Ellsworth Advocate, which existed for six months.” 1° 
Andreas, who gave quite a detailed account of the history of Ells- 
worth, made no mention of this paper. The Junction City Weekly 
Union on March 14, 1868, reported: 

The Ellsworth Advocate is the name of a new weekly paper just started at 
Ellsworth, with Mr. P. H. Hubbell as publisher. The Advocate presents a fine 
appearance, and it is in every respect a “live journal.” It is neutral in politics 
and its columns are devoted to morals, education, art, science, literature, and 
the general interests of the county and State it represents. 

The First Biennial Report apparently was in error as to the month 
the Advocate appeared. While the exact date is still unknown, it is 
likely that the first issue appeared sometime during the first or sec- 
ond week in March, 1868. The Society has no copy of this paper. 


NeosHo County 
Neosho Valley Eagle, Jacksonville, May 2, 1868. 


This paper enjoyed the unusual reputation of having been claimed 
by three counties: Labette, Crawford and Neosho. It was published 
at Jacksonville, located where the counties joined. The corporation 
records show that the town was located on parts of sections 34 and 
35, T. 30S., R. 21 E., and on part of section 3, T.31S., R. 21 E. Sec- 
tion 34 is in Neosho county, 35 in Crawford county, and 3 in Labette 
county.1! The U.S. Register of 1871, however, located the postoffice 
of Jacksonville in Neosho county, and according to W. W. Graves, 
who has written a History of Neosho County Newspapers, the Eagle 
was published in that county.1*2 The Kansas Daily Tribune, Law- 
rence, May 7, 1868, announced the paper and substantiated Graves’ 
statement. It reads: 

10. First Biennial Report, p. 212. 

11. “Corporation Records,” v. I, pp. 425, 446, 447.—Kansas State Historical Society. 


. Graves, W. W., History of Neosho County Newspapers (St. Paul Journal, St. Paul, 
» pp. 4, 5. 
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The Neosho Valley Eagle is the title of a new weekly paper issued at Jack- 
sonville, Neosho county, the first number of which we have received. B. K. 
Land, Esq., is editor and proprietor. 

The only known file of this paper is preserved in the vault of the 
Erie Record. 

The history of this paper reveals many changes, typical of frontier 
newspapers. Graves, who has examined the issues of the Neosho 
Valley Eagle, wrote that “Land was one of those fighting editors who 
did not feel good unless he was shooting broadsides at the Osage 
Mission Journal, so much so that his paper contained almost no local 
news.” 28 Land claimed that the citizens of Jacksonville had made 
guarantees which they neglected to keep. He brought suit against 
those who had failed him and moved the paper to Erie. He pub- 
lished the first issue of the Neosho Valley Eagle in Erie on October 
24,1868. He continued the paper until May 11, 1869, when he sold 
it to E. E. Kimball and C. G. Burton, a law firm. The Eagle con- 
tinued under the old name until May 25, 1869, when it was changed 
to the Neosho County Dispatch. On December 9, 1870, the Dis- 
patch passed into the hands of J. A. Trenchard who converted it into 
an anti-monopolist paper, with the cry of “down with Land Monop- 
olies and up with Settler’s Rights.” The paper continued to change 
hands and titles. In 1871, J. A. Wells published it as the Erie Ish- 
maelite. Wells sold it to J. H. Scott and H. T. Perry, who moved 
the plant to Osage Mission in 1871, and used it “in reviving the 
[Osage Mission] Journal which had been asleep for a month.” ! 

The town of Jacksonville is no longer on the map. It was over- 
taken by adversity in the midst of prosperity. Neighboring railroad 
towns played havoc with it, so that by 1883 Andreas could write 
that “today nothing remains to mark the site where it stood, except- 
ing a postoffice, in a lonely farmhouse.” 


LaBETTE CouNTY 
The Oswego Register, May or June, 1868. 


Three newspapers have contended for first place in this county: 
The Chetopa Advance, the Neosho Valley Eagle, Jacksonville, and 
the Oswego Register. Daniel W. Wilder, in the Annals of Kansas 
for February 18, 1880, referred to A. S. Corey as having “started the 


Chetopa Advance in 1867.”1® That he was mistaken is gathered 
13. Ibid., p. 4. 
14. Ibid., pp. 4, 5. 


15. Andreas, op. cit., p. 842. 
16. Wilder, op. cit. (1886), p. 866. 
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from a statement found in the Emporia News, January 15, 1869, 
which reads: “We have received the first number of the Chetopa 
Advance, a very creditable looking six-column, Republican paper, 
just started at Chetopa, Labette county.” This statement, substan- 
tiated by the First Biennial Report, eliminates the Advance as a 
contender.1* 

The First Biennial Report listed the Neosho Valley Eagle as the 
first paper in the county. Its statement reads: “The first newspaper 
published in Labette county was the Eagle, published at Jackson- 
ville in April, 1868, by B. K. Land.” ?* The Eagle ante-dated the 
Oswego Register, but in this case another factor must be considered, 
namely, the location of the place of publication. The Eagle of Jack- 
sonville was claimed by three counties because the town was located 
on parts of Neosho, Labette and Crawford counties. This question, 
considered in the article on Neosho county, was decided in favor of 
that county. The author accepted the statements of Graves and the 
Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, that the office of publication of 
the Eagle was in Neosho county, thus eliminating it for first place in 
Labette county. 

The Oswego Register, therefore, is considered first in the county. 
The date of the first issue, however, remains undetermined. The 
secondary authorities agreed that the Register was established in 
1868, and was the first newspaper published in Oswego, but failed 
to give the day or month of the first issue.” A part of this informa- 
tion was found in a contemporaneous newspaper published in Frank- 
lin county. On June 11, 1868, the Western Home Journal, Ottawa, 
announced the Register in these words: 

The Oswego Register is the name of a new paper that has come to us, pub- 
lished at Oswego, Labette county, Kansas, and edited by E. R. Trask. It is 
neatly gotten up, and no doubt will be liberally patronized in their flourishing 


county of Labette. The names of Grant and Colfax at its masthead, show that 
it is the right stripe. . 


It is safe to say that the Oswego Register made its appearance either 
during the latter part of May or the first days in June, 1868. The 
Society has only four issues. The first is dated July 30, 1869, and 
listed as Vol. II, No. 3. 


17. First Biennial Report, p. 263. 
18. Ibid. 
19. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1467; First Biennial Report, p. 263. 
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GREENWOOD CouUNTY 


The Eureka Herald, July 10, 1868. 


The Herald was the first journalistic venture in the county, al- 
though secondary writers disagree on the date of the first issue. 
Andreas wrote that “Its first issue bears date August, 1866, and has 
the motto ‘Be sure you’re right—then go ahead.’” The First Bien- 
nial Report stated that the first number “was issued July 4th, 1868,” 
whereas Wilder’s entry for July, 1868 is: “S. G. Mead starts the 
Eureka Herald.” 2° George G. Wood, the present editor and pub- 
lisher of the Eureka Herald and owner of its early files including 
Vol. I, No. 1, writes that the first issue is dated July 10, 1868 ** 

The Fort Scott Weekly Monitor of July 22, 1868, announced the 
paper in these words: “New Paper—The Eureka Herald is the name 
of a new paper published at Eureka, Greenwood county, by S. G. 
Mead. It presents a neat appearance, and it gives us pleasure to 
place it on our exchange list.” 

The Society’s regular file of the Herald does not start until Jan- 
uary 27, 1876, but it has three earlier issues, the first listed as Vol I, 
No. 16, and bearing the date October 30, 1868. The Society is now 


arranging to have film copies made of the Herald’s early volumes. 


Woopson County 


Frontier Democrat, Neosho Falls, October, 1868. 


This paper no doubt made its appearance in October, 1868, al- 
though the secondary authorities give the date as October, 1869.” 
This statement is based on the announcement of publication found 
in the Kansas Weekly Tribune, Lawrence, October 29, 1868. It 
reads as follows: 

The Frontier Democrat is the title of a new paper published by I. B. Boyle, 
at Neosho Falls. It is intensely Democratic in politics, and makes a fierce on- 
slaught on the Republican state nominees, by giving copious extracts from one 


of our city contemporaries. The outside is printed at Chicago, and the inside 
at Neosho Falls. 


The paper changed to the Neosho Falls Advertiser “about January, 
1870,” according to the Society’s History of Kansas Newspapers, 


20. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1200; First Biennial Report, p. 228; Wilder, op. cit., p. 480. 

21. Geo. G. Wood to G. R. Gaeddert, May 27, 1941, K. S. H. 8. 

22. Andreas, op. cit., p 1194; First Biennial Report, p. 451; History of Kansas News- 
papers (Topeka, 1916), p. 316. 

23. History of Kansas Newspapers, p. $16. 
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and became the Woodson County Post in 1873. It is still published, 
but at Yates Center. Harry L. and Cranston M. Covert are the 
present editors and owners. 

The Frontier Democrat was printed on a Washington press, ac- 
cording to Paul I. Wellman, feature writer of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Star. His statement reads as follows: 

The Washington press upon which it [the Neosho Falls Post] was first 
printed was originally brought to Leavenworth, Kan., for free state service in 
the John Brown days, taken to Lawrence for a similar purpose, and thence to 
Burlington when the Patriot was founded there. Afterwards it went to Le Roy, 
and finally to Neosho Falls, when I. B. Boyle founded the Frontier Democrat. 
The following year W. H. Sains purchased the Democrat and changed its name 
to the Neosho Falls Advertiser. It became the Woodson County Post subse- 
quently, and after the removal of the county seat was once more renamed the 
Neosho Falls Post by a new owner, Nathan Powell.24 


The writer has not checked sufficiently on the statement regarding 
the historic Washington press mentioned above to be in a position to 
affirm or challenge it. It may be that its history is shrouded in mys- 
tery like that of the Meeker press. There must have been a number 
of Washington hand presses in Kansas at that time. They were 
manufactured by Robert Hoe and Company.** The significance of 


the name lies in the make of press. It obtained its power from the 

straightening of a toggle joint, the knee-joint being pressed in. 
The Society has no issues of the Frontier Democrat or of the Ad- 

vertiser, but it has a file of the Post beginning September 24, 1873. 


WASHINGTON CouNTY 


The Western Observer, Washington, March 25, 1869. 


“Be Just, and Fear Not,” was the maxim of M. J. Kelley, editor 
of The Western Observer, Washington county’s first newspaper. In 
the first number, dated March 25, 1869, he professed to be “a live, 
wide awake, Radical Republican,” ever ready to battle “for liberty, 
freedom to all, regardless of race or color; and also, favoring uni- 
versal, or in other words, Female Suffrage.” 2 That he had the 
courage of his convictions is evidenced by the fact that on at least 
one occasion he refused to publish “a communication from Water- 
ville,” on account of its personalities. He warned that those sending 
him communications should please remember “that we will not pub- 


24. Kansas City (Mo.) Star, October 17, 1937. 


hy am, Kirke, ‘‘The Mystery of the Meeker Press,’ The Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
v. » p. 70. 


26. The Western Observer, Washington, March 25, 1869. 
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lish abusive letters. . . . We do not propose to allow one or the 
other to be abused through these columns.” ** 

The Observer was a small, four-column, four-page, paper. Kelley 
wrote that it was started on a small scale “for one of the best reasons 
in the world—that is, we had not the money to make it larger.” He 
hoped that the paper would be well received so that he might en- 
large it in the near future. 

Commenting on the rapid growth in population, he wrote: 

Three years ago we passed through the western part of this and Republic 
county. In passing through Washington county we saw but four houses on the 
road, the entire length of the county. Now, passing over the same road, we 
see near one hundred neat little farms opened and appearance of plenty. In 
Republic county we did not see a house, and now on the same road we count 
upward of fifty. . . 28 
Andreas credited the Observer with having drawn to Washington 
“some of her most influential citizens.” 

Kelley also published other papers. On August 21, 1869, he started 
The Little Blue, at Jenkins Mills, Nebr., and October 19, 1870, he 
published the first issue of the Washington Kansas Daily Republican. 
The Society has a good file of these three papers including the first 
issue of each. 


CrawForp County 
Crawford County Times, Girard, April 16, 1869 (7). 
Girard Press, November 11 (?), 1869. 


No positive statement can be made about the first paper in this 
county. Most secondary authorities regard the Crawford County 
Times as first, listing the date of the first and only issue as April 16, 
1868, and April 16, 1869.%° This paper was published by John H. 
Scott, editor and publisher of the Osage Mission Journal and C. E. 
Cole of Girard. They moved the Journal office to Girard, published 
one issue there, then moved it back again because the object of its 
issue was thereby accomplished, namely, “the bringing of the Osage 
Mission people to time.” * The Society has no copy of this paper, 
nor has the writer found sufficient evidence to prove that the paper 


27. Ibid. 

28. Ibid. 

29. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1057. 

80. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1121, and A Twentieth Century History and Biographical Record 


of Crawford County, Kansas, by Home Authors (Chicago, 1905), p. 180, had it April 16, 1869; 


irst Biennial Report, p. 169, and Blackmar, F. W., Kansas, v. I, p. 478, the da 
April 16, 1868. P gave the date as 


81. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1121. 
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was ever published. In the Fort Scott Monitor of April 7, 1869, ap- 
peared the following statement: 

Paper in Crawford County—We received a call from Mr. Cole, of Girard, 
last week, who informs us that he contemplates, in connection with J. H. Scott, 
of the Mission Journal, starting a paper at Girard. They have vot yet decided 
upon a name, although Mr. Cole says they may call it “The Tender,” as it will 
be after Maj. Cox’s Locomotive. 


If this statement foreshadowed the Times, it would indicate that the 
paper started in 1869 rather than 1868. 

Years later this same C. E. Cole wrote an article published in the 
Wichita Daily Eagle, February 3, 1907, which leaves the question in 
confusion. He wrote it in answer to an article in an unnamed east- 
ern paper which he called “a very incorrect account of the early days 
in Girard and Crawford County.” He said he was on the scene “in 
the stirring events of those days” and would give “some inside his- 
tory yet unpublished.” Referring to the county-seat contest, he 
wrote: 

At that time Crawfordsville, a little town then the seat of government, lay 
three miles to the eastward along the banks of Cow Creek. During the winter 
a court order was issued calling an election to be held the last of April, to de- 
cide which should be the county seat: Crawfordsville or Girard. In the con- 
test the latter town was chosen by a small majority. 


He then proceeded to explain why Girard won the election: 


I saw there was one thing lacking, and very much needed for our 
success, and that deficiency was a newspaper. Our rival had such a small sheet 
called the Crawfordsville Times. I made our wants known to Mr. Hull and 
others. The matter was left to me. In the meantime I had learned there was 
a second-hand Washington hand-press and a few fonts of type for sale or trade 
at the town of Osage Mission. I borrowed a horse and struck out for the 
coveted prize. In due time I arrived at my destination, and soon made a bar- 
gain with Mr. Oliver, the owner, for a half interest. 

Two days later found us unloading and setting up our printing outfit in a 
modest board house, 12 x 16 feet, in the rear of Senet and Vickers’s store. My 
partner, Mr. Oliver, took charge of the labor and mechanical end of the busi- 
ness, and your humble servant assumed the roll of editor and manager. Every- 
thing being in readiness on the 10th day of April, 1869, the Girard News, 
fresh from a Washington hand-press, went forth dressed in its spring garb of 
mechanical and editorial beauty to the waiting throng on the outside as the 
first paper published in Girard, and was considered by all a masterpiece of 
mechanical and editorial beauty; this five-column 12 x 16 sheet! 


This article, although full of errors, raises the question whether 
Crawfordsville ever published a newspaper, and if so, when? On 
August 21, 1867, probably the first contemporaneous statement per- 
taining to a Crawfordsville paper appeared in the Fort Scott Moni- 
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tor. It stated that D. C. Finn of Cherokee county had been in Fort 
Seott and remarked that the Crawfordsville people “will try and 
secure Mr. Russell’s press.” ** No information has been found, how- 
ever, to show whether they succeeded. On November 18, 1868, the 
Fort Scott Weekly Monitor again referred to a proposed newspaper. 
The statement reads: “Col. Daniels informs us that a Radical paper 
is soon to be started at Crawfordville.” But again, apparently 
nothing came of it. The Pittsburg Daily Headlight, May 19, 1926, 
under the caption: “Old Cottonwood and Town Well Mark Place 
Where Crawfordsville Thrived,” described one newspaper venture in 
this town as follows: 

The late E. A. Wasser was a citizen of Crawfordsville for a time against his 
will. Mr. Eddy tells the story: [This has reference to William L. Eddy, a 
merchant there.] 

“Wasser came to Crawfordsville with the intention of starting a paper. A 
fellow with him was to get the money from friends or relatives. The money 
seemed slow coming and Wasser’s partner borrowed a pony from me to ride to 
some point over in Missouri. He wanted to hurry the funds along. Several 
weeks later nothing had been heard from him or the money. One day the pony 
was brought back to me more dead than alive. The fellow never appeared. 

“Wasser stayed. He couldn’t leave. One day Jones came to me and asked 
if I had any money to spare. He said that Wasser had a chance to go to Fort 
Scott and get into the newspaper business but that he had no money with 
which to pay his board bill and Dr. D. W. Crouse, with whom he boarded, 
wouldn’t let him leave town without paying the bill. I advanced the money 
and Wasser got out of town.” 33 


Cole’s memory apparently failed him on several major points. 
The election on the county-seat question was held in December, 
1868, and not in April. Moreover, Cole refers to the Girard News 
“as the first paper published in Girard.” There was a Crawford 
County News published at Girard but it did not make its appearance 
until August 6, 1875, published by T. P. Fulton and C. C. Covell. 
The Girard News was not established until December 13, 1878. 
Cole’s statement therefore does not fit into the picture unless we 
overlook a number of important factors. 

The Girard Press, established by W. H. Warner and E. A. Wasser, 
was the first paper to succeed the Times, and undoubtedly the first 
paper regularly published in the county. It made its appearance in 
November, 1869. The Fort Scott Monitor, November 24, 1869, 
wrote that it had received the first issue of the Press. The Society 


32. The Russell press referred to is that bargained for by P. A. Russell and D. C. Finn of 
Cherokee county, spoken of in connection with the Cherokee county paper. 

33. “Crawford County Clippings.” v. TIT. p. 114. in library of Kansas State Historical 
Society. The Society does not have the Pittsburg Daily Headlight before May 14, 1928. 
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in its Newspaper History has it that this paper was “a continuation 
of the Fort Scott Press, a Democratic paper published in the late 
’60s in Fort Scott.” In 1869 Warner and Wasser moved it to Girard, 
changed the name to the Girard Press and established it “as an inde- 
pendent paper politically.” The Society has several issues of the 
Press prior to May 28, 1874, when its regular file of this paper be- 
gins. The earliest is dated January 6, 1870, and is listed as Vol. I, 
No. 9, for Girard, and Vol. IV, No. 46, for Fort Scott and Girard, in- 
clusive. 


MontTGoMErRY CouNTY 


Independence Pioneer, about September 11, 1869. 


The first effort at journalism in this county was made by E. R. 
Trask in the publication of the Independence Pioneer. The paper 
was Republican in politics. The Fort Scott Monitor, September 29, 
1869, announced its appearance as follows: 

We are in receipt of number two, of the Independent Pioneer, published at 
Independence, Montgomery county. It is edited by E. R. Trask, who is also 
the editor of the Oswego Register, and the former is probably an offshoot of 
the latter paper. May they both meet with success. 


According to Andreas, the Pioneer was printed at Oswego until 
March, 1870, after that in Independence “with David Steel as edi- 
tor.” *4 Several other papers followed closely in the wake of the 
Pioneer, the Westralia Vidette, started at Westralia, by McConnell 
and McIntyre in the spring of 1870, and the Parker Record, by 
G. D. Baker, at Parker, June, 1870.5 The Society has no issues of 
the Vidette or Record, but it has two of the Pioneer. The first is 
dated November 13, 1869 (Vol. 1, No. 10), and the other, January 
1, 1870. If published regularly the Pioneer should have made its 
appearance September 11, 1869. The First Biennial Report gave 
the date of the first issue as September 4.°° The paper made its 
appearance, no doubt, sometime during the first two weeks of Sep- 
tember, 1869. 

Independence, in 1869, was still very much in the pioneering stage, 
but it was a growing town. On January 1, 1870, the Pioneer wrote: 

Independence is growing. Forty frame buildings have been erected in as 
many days. Since our saw mills have been turning out lumber, the work of 
building has went on right merrily, and substantial frame buildings have taken 
the place of booths, tents and hay houses, that a few weeks ago were scattered 

84. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1567. 


85. First Biennial Report, p. 326. 
36. Ibid. 
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promiscuously over our beautiful town site. Four months ago, the tall prairie 
grass waved where to-day are rows of buildings and the scenes of busy life. 
! . Since the first of September last, more than one hundred families have 
settled in this place, and every day witnesses new arrivals. 


In the issue of November 13, 1869 (the inside of which bears the 
date of November 27), the editor told about an interesting incident 
that happened to a resident of Montgomery county the previous 
week. The story reads as follows: 

In the night he [the resident] was awakened from his slumbers by the cries 
of his first-born, and upon feeling found that it was not in bed. He struck a 
light, and continued his search, but failed to find it in the house. Upon the 
suggestion of his wife, he looked out doors, and found it upon the ground, 
where it had fell, having rolled off the bed between the logs of the house. Since 
the above occurrence, the woman of the house says the old man must stay at 
home now and chink and daub the cracks of his house instead of fooling around 
about the county seat. 


Those were the “good old” frontier days. 


Witson County 


The Wilson County Courier, Fredonia, January 20, 1870. 


The secondary authorities agree that the Courier was the first 
newspaper in the county. John R. Jennings was the editor and pub- 
lisher. The paper was Republican in politics.*7 On January 28, 
1870, the Kansas Daily Commonwealth announced The Wilson 
County Courier as a new paper, and thereby confirmed the state- 
ments of the secondary authorities that it made its appearance in 
January, 1870. The Commonwealth referred to the Courier as pre- 
senting “a creditable appearance, barring its ill-proportioned length.” 
It advised “Brother Jennings to cut off about four inches from the 
bottom.” 

The History of Kansas Newspapers contended that the Courier 
was first published at Le Roy by William J. Kent and William Hig- 
gins during the years 1866 to 1868, when it was suspended; that on 
October 30, 1869, the second Le Roy Courier was established by 
John R. Jennings, “who used the old stereotyped heading of the first 
Courier, which he found in the town and appropriated to his use for 
economy’s sake. This paper was continued until January, 1870, 
when it was discontinued and the office moved to Fredonia, where it 
passed into the hands of Messrs. Peffer and Wellman.” ** The Com- 


=. Neodesha Citizen, March 8, 1871; Andreas, op. cit., p. 902; First Biennial Report 
Pp. q . 


88. History of Kansas Newspapers, p. 314. 
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monwealth, however, spoke of Mr. Jennings as editor of the first 
issue, subsequently it may have passed into the hands of Messrs. 
Peffer and Wellman, as the History said it did. The First Biennial 
Report stated that Jennings moved the material from Le Roy “where 
he had been using it in the publication of the Le Roy Pioneer.” 
The writer is not in a position to determine whether the Le Roy pa- 
per was known as the Pioneer or Courier. The Society does not have 
this paper nor The Wilson County Courier. 


Dickinson County 


The Western News, Detroit, January 20 or 21, 1870. 


This was the first newspaper published in Dickinson county, An- 
dreas’ statement to the contrary notwithstanding.*® The Society has 
a photostatic copy of volume one, number two, dated January 28, 
1870. In several advertisements of this issue appeared the date 
“Jan. 20-tf.” Since the paper was published every Friday, as listed 
in the masthead of the second issue, the first number should have 
made its appearance January 21, 1870, although the date on the ad- 
vertisements would place it on the 20th. The First Biennial Report 
stated that The Western News and the Abilene Chronicle both made 
their appearance in February, 1870.4‘ The Society has volume one, 
number two, of the Chronicle, dated March 3, 1870. If regularly 
issued this would place the first number on February 24, 1870, which 
is also the date given by Wilder.*? It follows, therefore, that The 
Western News was established about a month earlier than the Abi- 
lene Chronicle. In addition to the photostatic copy of The Western 
News, the Society also has the issues of February 11 and July 5, 
1870. 

The News was started by A. W. Robinson during the last county- 
seat fight in Dickinson county. The paper was full of the contest. 
Among the remarks noticed in the issues were the following: 
“COUNTY SEAT or BUST,” “ABILENE is DEAD, will be BUR- 
IED next TUESDAY NIGHT.” Shortly after the election, how- 
ever, it was the News that gave up the ghost. 


39. First Biennial Report, p. 446. 


40. Andreas, op. cit., p. 687, wrote that the Chronicle published at Abilene was first in 
the county. 


41. First Biennial Report, p. 180. 
42. Wilder, op. cit. (1886), p. 516. 
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Butter County 


Walnut Valley Times, El Dorado, March, 1870. 


Andreas and the First Biennial Report agree that the first number 
of the Times was dated March 4, 1870. The First Biennial Report 
regarded it as the first paper published in the county.** The earliest 
contemporaneous information appears in the Emporia News, January 
21,1870. It stated that “T. B. Murdock has returned, and says their 
printing establishment for Eldorado ought to be here this week, if 
it is not delayed on the route. The paper, we learn, will be called 
Walnut Valley Times.” On February 11, the News reported again: 
“The printing material for the Walnut Valley Times passed through 
town, on Wednesday, en route to Eldorado. We will look for the 
new paper in about three weeks.” On March 18, the same paper 
announced the new paper: “The second number of the Walnut Val- 
ley Times reached us yesterday. It is the liveliest and best printed 
paper in the country. Bent and Dan are a newspaper team.” The 
News had reference to T. B. Murdock and one Danford as the editors 
and publishers. The first issue the Society has of this paper carries 
the date of July 1, 1870, listed as volume one, number eighteen. If 
* it was issued regularly this would place the first number on March 
4, 1870, which agrees with the date given by the secondary author- 
ities. The information points to the conclusion that the Walnut 
Valley Times appeared during the first or second week of March, 
1870. The Times was published until April, 1918, although Murdock 
severed his connection with it in March, 1881. 


CLoup County 
Republican Valley Empire, Clyde, May 31, 1870. 


This newspaper, now known as the Concordia Blade-Empire, was 
established by Henry Buckingham at Clyde, May 31, 1870. It was 
Republican in politics. Andreas and the First Biennial Report 
merely gave the year 1870, and regarded the Empire as the first 
newspaper published in Clyde.“# Years later Henry Buckingham 
wrote that it was “the first paper established in that region,” but 
failed to qualify the word “region.” ** Unless further information 
disproves the statements of the above authorities, the Republican 
Valley Empire must be regarded as the first newspaper in Cloud 


43. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1434; First Biennial Report, p. 130. 
44. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1017; First Biennial Report, p. 153. 


45. Hollibaugh, Mrs. E. F., Biographical Histo of Cloud County, K a? 
(19038), p. 170. T aia — ee 
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county. Twenty-three issues were published at Clyde, when the 
paper was moved to Concordia, which meanwhile had become the 
county seat. The Empire has been published there ever since, al- 
though under different names. The last issue published at Clyde 
was dated November 1, 1870, the first published at Concordia was 
dated December 24, 1870. 

In the first issue, now in the files of the Society, the editor de- 
scribed the site of Clyde as “a beautiful one,” located “on the great 
highway to points in the far west.” Clyde was featured as a natural 
center of trade. It boasted three hotels, three stores, a drug and 
hardware store, two blacksmith shops, a tin shop, a fine steam saw 
and grist mill. A large kiln of brick was being put up. The town 
company offered to give “a lot 65 by 150 feet” to any person who 
would “put up a building worth $150.” Into this thriving little 
town Buckingham brought his press and material. They were hauled 
from Manhattan by Messrs. E. Kennedy, E. Kline and Charles 
Davis. Buckingham placed the press in a log cabin built by the 
Heller brothers, a building about twenty feet square, the first erected 
in Clyde. It had been used as “a dwelling, post office, hotel, store 
and court house.” *® 

The editor of the Empire was a liberal Republican. In the edi- 
torial of the first issue he wrote: 

We are in favor of: 1. Universal suffrage; 2. Universal education; 3. Uni- 
versal emancipation; 4. Universal temperance. We had seriously thought of 
adding universal salvation, but when we think of the rascally thieves in our 
State, who have stolen thousands “in the name of liberty,” and not one of them 
has returned a dollar of “conscience money,” (a custom which is getting popu- 
lar,) we do not think it would be doing justice to the rest of mankind to add 
the plank to our platform. 

The Society has a good file of the Republican Valley-Empire from 
May 31, 1870 (Vol. 1, No. 1), to November 23, 1872, but lacks the 
issues from November, 1872, to January, 1876. 


Sepewick County 
The Wichita Vidette, August 13, 1870. 


On August 13, 1870, the Wichita Vidette unfurled its banner to the 
breeze. W. B. Hutchison and Fred A. Sowers were the editors and 
publishers. The paper was Republican in politics. Since the So- 
ciety has a file of the Vidette, including volume one, number one, 
there is no question about the date of its appearance, although An- 


46. Ibid., pp. 169, 170. 
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dreas and the Wichita Eagle gave the date of the first issue as Au- 
gust 15 and 18, 1870, respectively.” 

The project for a Wichita paper was started by the Wichita town 
company. They offered Joe Clarke of Leavenworth, editor of the 
Leavenworth Daily Call, a bonus if he would start a newspaper. 
Clarke, who had a similar offer from Parsons, referred the proposi- 
tions to Fred A. Sowers, formerly his co-worker on the Daily Times. 
They reached an agreement by which Clarke would furnish the ma- 
terial and receive the bonus money. They selected Wichita and 
Sowers took charge of the office. “The material of the Vidette was 
hauled by one of Wm. Griffenstein’s teams from Fort Hays. Mr. 
Wm. B. Hutchison, after the contract had been made between 
Messrs. Clarke and Sowers, was selected by Mr. Sowers and given 
a half interest in the office as publisher, he being a practical printer.” 
Together they issued the Vidette for six months when Sowers sold 
out to Hutchison and returned to Leavenworth. In May, 1872, 
Hutchison sold the paper to one Rev. Perkins, who died in the fall 
of the same year. “The Vidette was then sold to parties in Welling- 
ton where it was taken and issued for a short time under the name 
of the Wellington Banner.” * 

The word Vidette is French, but spelled Vedette. It has been de- 
fined as “an outpost, or picket,” or rather “sentinel on horseback.” 
The editors were conscious of the fact that they had changed the 
spelling of the word and asked the critics to be reasonable. They 
regarded their paper as “the sentinel or picket of journalism in 
Southwestern Kansas,” and assumed the right to spell the word as 
they saw proper.*® 
. The Vidette reflected the life and spirit of the time. Many farm- 
ers in Sedgwick county were contemplating planting cotton and 
hoped to harvest a bale to the acre. Red Turkey wheat was still 
unknown in Kansas, and farmers were experimenting with crops. 
The Texas cattle trade was in its glory. The Vidette reported that 
three thousand head of cattle had passed “over the trail on Friday 
morning. A large herd came in this morning.” The paper also spoke 
of the great need of “a daily mail, every interest demands it; and as 
we have two stages running daily between this place and Emporia, 
it can be obtained if the proper efforts are made.” °° In another col- 
umn the editors recounted a highly successful fishing trip: 


47. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1392, and the Wichita Sunday Eagle, July 28, 1940, gave the 
date as August 18, but the Zagle of May 6, 1875, gives it as August 15. 
48. The Wichita Eagle, May 6, 1875. 
49. The Wichita Vidette, August 13, 1870. 
50. Ibid. 
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Last week, we in company with J. C. Burke and Captain Payne, “went 

fishing” in the Little Arkansas about a mile and a quarter above town. We had 
Mr. Burke’s net and fish-rack. This rack consists of narrow plank framed to- 
gether, and when a haul is made the fish is taken from the net and placed in 
the rack, which is floated after the net. We made five hauls and took out about 
500 pounds of fish, the largest cat-fish weighing fifty-two pounds gross. We like 
fishing when we can do as well as we did thistime. . . 5! 
In a later issue the editors admonished their patrons to trade at 
home, writing: “Those who are compelled to go to Emporia to pur- 
chase goods, will do well to examine our advertising columns before 
starting. They will find the names of some firms among them it will 
pay to call upon.” 5? 

Among the firms advertising in the Vidette were the following: 
R. C. Haywood & Co., wholesale and retail dealers in common, parlor 
and chamber furniture; Matsell & Hubbard, dealers in general mer- 
chandise, dry goods, groceries, hardware, tin ware, saddlery, &c.; 
J. B. Albaugh, wagon, carriage and blacksmith shop, and many 
others. The Society has twenty-two issues of the Vidette, including 
the first eighteen. 

Cow.ey County 


Cowley County Censor, Winfield, August 13, 1870. 


The First Biennial Report, Andreas and Wilder gave the date of 
the first issue of the Censor as August 13, 1870.°% The Cowley 
County Telegram, Winfield, of May 14, 1879, substantiated the 
above statement. This no doubt is correct, for the Emporia News, 
August 19, 1870, wrote: 

The Cowley County Censor is the name of a paper published at Winfield, in 
this State, the first number of which appeared last week. It is a vivacious little 
sheet, and in every respect a credit to the lively town of Winfield. 

A. J. Patrick was the editor and proprietor. The paper was Re- 
publican in politics. The First Biennial Report stated that the first 
two numbers were “struck off at Augusta, Butler county, the type 
having been set up at Winfield and sent in galleys to the former 
town.” The Cowley County Telegram stated that the third number 
was printed at Winfield on the historic Meeker press,®4 which is in- 
correct.> The fact that the paper was published in Cowley county, 

51. Ibid. 


52. Ibid., September 1, 1870. 
53. First Biennial Report, p. 163; Andreas, op. cit., p. 1590; Wilder, op. cit. (1886), 


- Cowley County Telegram, Winfield, May 14, 1879. 


For a detailed study of the history of the Meeker press, see, Kirke Mechem, ‘The 
We of the Meeker Press,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. IV, pp. 61-73. 
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although printed in Butler county, entitles it to first place in Cow- 
ley. The Telegram gave the following history of the Censor: 

On the third day of June, 1871, L. J. Webb succeeded Patrick as its editor, 
and on the 5th of August following Webb and Doud bought out Patrick, and 
continued the publication of the paper until the 26th of the same month, when 
E. G. Nichols succeeded Doud, and the firm became Webb & Nichols. Janu- 
ary 6th 1872, Webb & Nichols sold to W. H. Kearns, and the Censor ceased to 
exist .56 
The Society has no copy of this paper. 

The Arkansas City Traveler should be mentioned as a very close 
second. It probably made its appearance the last week in August, 
1870, for the Emporia News reported, September 2, 1870, that it had 
received the first number of the Traveler. The earliest number the 
Society has of this paper bears the date of January 26, 1876. 


Orrawa County 
The Solomon Valley Pioneer, Lindsey, September, 1870. 


The first newspaper published in this county was The Solomon 
Valley Pioneer, which must have appeared about the second week in 
September, 1870. Little is known about it except what can be 
gathered from secondary authorities and contemporaneous news- 
papers. Andreas failed to mention it, but the First Biennial Report 
wrote that it was the “first paper published in Ottawa county, was 
issued at Lindsey, in September, 1870, and continued until May, 
1873.” 5* 

On September 17, 1870, the Junction City Weekly Union described 
the first issue as follows: 

We have received the first number of the Solomon Valley Pioneer, published 
at Lindsay, Ottawa county, “Westward the Star of Empire,” &c. A handfull of 
people get together in this country, and the first thing they want is a newspaper, 
which is correct, provided they pay for it. But the people of the Solomon 
Valley are liberal, and we predict for the Pioneer a comfortable time. 

Lindsey at one time was the county seat of Ottawa county, but 
lost it to Markley’s Mill, now Minneapolis. At present it is all but 
extinct. A map based on the 1940 census gives its population as 15. 

The Minneapolis Independent made its appearance October 25, 
1870, and was a close second to the Pioneer. George MacKenzie was 
the editor and publisher. The Society has the first issue of the Jn- 
dependent but has no copy of The Solomon Valley Pioneer. 


56. Cowley County Telegram, Winfield, May 14, 1879. 
57. First Biennial Report, p. 357. 
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Marion County 


The Western News, Marion, September, 1870. 


In 1875 The Marion County Record, of Marion Centre, published 
a history of the Marion county press. In it appeared the following 
statement: 

In July or August, 1869, an organization was effected in Marion Centre, 
county-seat, for the purpose of securing a paper for the county. The organiza- 
tion consisted of the following named gentlemen: J. N. Rogers, J. H. Costello, 
A. E. Case, Levi Billings, W. H. Billings and A. A. Moore. 

Arrangements were soon effected with A. W. Robinson to remove his office 
from Detroit, Dickinson county, to Marion Centre, which he did in the fall of 
1869; receiving a small bonus and in September, 1869, the first paper in Marion 
county was born, and christened The Western News. 

In 1871 the name of the paper was changed to The Western Giant 
and later it became The Marion County Record. 

According to contemporaneous newspapers the Record was mis- 
taken in the date of birth of The Western News. On September 23, 
1870, the Emporia News announced the first issue as follows: 

We have before us the first number of the Western News, printed at Marion 
Center, in Marion County. We hope this paper will prove a valuable aid to 
the development of that excellent county. 


On September 21, 1870, the Daily Kansas State Record of Topeka 
wrote: “Mr. A. W. Robinson has removed his Western News to 
Marion Centre, Marion county.” The First Biennial Report, no 
doubt, had taken its information from The Marion County Record, 
for it also gave the date of the first issue as September, 1869.5° 

The Western News was small enough to be designated a “Hand- 
kerchief Sheet,” and was printed on an inferior jobber. These early 
papers had their financial difficulties. As late as 1875 The Marion 
County Record, successor of The Western News and Giant, wrote: 
“If our employees were cannibals we’d feed ’em awhile on delinquent 
subscribers.” This drew from the Southern Kansas Gazette, Au- 
gusta, the remark: “Ugh! tough eating.” © 

The Society has no issues of The Western News nor of The West- 
ern Giant. Its first issue of The Marion County Record is of July 
23, 1875, listed as Vol. IV, No. 35. 


58. Marion County Record, Marion Centre, December 31, 1875. 


59. First Biennial Report, p. 294; Andreas, op. cit., p. 1257, wrote that A. W. Robinson 
came to Marion in September, 1869, and started the News. 


60. Marion County Record, Marion Centre, December 31, 1875. 
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Repusiic County 


The Bell{e]ville Telescope, September 30, 1870. 


The first issue of this paper made its appearance September 30, 
1870, rather than September 20, as recorded in Andreas and the 
First Biennial Report.*1 This assertion is based on information re- 
ceived from A. Q. Miller, present publisher of the Telescope. James 
C. Humphrey was the editor. Mark J. Kelley announced the first 
issue in his paper, the Kansas Washington Republican, Washington, 
October 6, 1870, as follows: 

We have got a Telescope; that is to say when the mail came in from the 

West on Tuesday we received No. 1 Vol. 1 of the Bellville Telescope, published 
at Bellville, Republic county, by J.C. Humphrey. It is published on the same 
press and type with which we published the Western Observer in this city nearly 
two years ago and is the same size of the old Observer. From its columns we 
get a Telescopic view of Bellville and surrounding county. Its local columns are 
well filled with local matters, while in his editorials, Mr. Humphrey, displays 
rare ability. He is one of the best practical printers in Northern Kansas, and 
we hope to ere long see him sending forth from that remote region, a sheet 
equal in size to the Republican. We heartily wish Humphrey and his Telescope 
success. 
On June 28, 1901, Humphrey sold his paper to A. J. Basye, and in 
his “Farewell” he wrote: “Thirty-one years ago the thirtieth day 
of the coming September we established the Telescope, and with but 
two short intervals have published it ever since.” 

J. C. Humphrey’s newspaper maxim for the first years was, “Hew 
to the Line, Let the Chips Fall Where They May.” By April 6, 
1876, however, he had abandoned it. In the “Farewell” mentioned 
above, he wrote: 

Of course we have made enemies, but we have no apologies to make, for 
when we gave any one a swat we generally got one in return; nor are we going 
to say that if we have made mistakes they were “mistakes of the head and not 
of the heart,” for we have always endeavored to track head and heart in the 
same class. 

We have no sore spots to heal as a result of our newspaper career, and we 
know of no wounds we have inflicted that require special treatment at our 
hands, hence we step down and out with the kindest of feeling toward all. 
The Telescope is still one of the prominent newspapers in Kansas. 

At first Belleville was spelled with only two “e’s” (Bellville). The 
Society has several issues of the Telescope of the years 1870, 1871 
and 1872, which omitted the middle “e.” The issue of April 6, 1876, 


61. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1038; First Biennial Report, p. 380. 
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also in the Society’s file, conforms to the present spelling. The So- 
ciety’s continuous file of the Telescope starts April 6, 1876, except 
for a gap of twenty-five issues between October 12, 1876, and April 
5, 1877. 

ELK County 


Elk Falls Examiner, before February 17, 1871. 


The First Biennial Report stated that the Elk Falls Examiner was 
established by C. L. Goodrich in the fall of 1870. Andreas wrote 
that Goodrich began his publication “in the spring of 1872.” ® The 
Daily Kansas State Record, Topeka, September 13, 1870, stated: 
“A newspaper is being ‘talked up’ for Elk Falls, Howard county.” 
On September 21 the same paper wrote again: “Mr. Meade, of the 
Eureka Herald is to issue a new paper at Union Centre, Howard 
county.”” Nothing further was found in the contemporaneous papers, 
however, until February 17, 1871, when the Neodesha Citizen re- 
ported: 

We are in receipt of the first number of the Elk Falls Examiner, a neatly 
gotten up paper of 24 columns, published at the young but promising town of 
Elk Falls, in Howard county, by C. L. Goodrich & Co. 

This would indicate that Andreas and the First Biennial Report were 
mistaken in the date of the first issue. The Society has no copy of 
the Examiner. 

A close second to the Elk Falls Examiner was the Howard County 
Ledger, published at Longton. The first issue must have appeared 
between the dates of March 25 and April 24, 1871. Adrian Reynolds 
was the editor. Andreas claimed the Ledger as the “first newspaper 
printed in Howard county.” He wrote that Reynolds began pub- 
lishing it “in the spring of 1871.” * He was mistaken about the 
Examiner but correct in the time of the Ledger. The First Biennial 
Report wrote that the Ledger was established in September, 1870. 
This statement is not substantiated by contemporaneous accounts. 
On February 18, 1871, the New Chicago Transcript wrote: “A. 
Reynolds, formerly of the Garnett Plaindealer, intends to start a 
paper at Longton, Howard county, soon.” On March 25 the Tran- 
script wrote again: “A new paper, called the Ledger, is to be started 
at Longton, Howard county, by A. Reynolds who represented How- 
ard county in the last Legislature.” On April 24, 1871, the Daily 

62. First Biennial Report, p. 203; Andreas, op. cit., p. 1179. 


63. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1173. 


“, ie Biennial Report, p. 208; History of Kansas Newspapers, p. 184, merely gave the 
year, % 
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Kansas State Record, Topeka, quoted the Ledger. While the exact 
date of the establishment of this newspaper remains undetermined, 
sufficient information has been found to discount Andreas’ claim that 
it was the first newspaper printed in Howard, now Elk county. The 
credit goes to the Elk Falls Examiner. The Society has no copy of 
the Ledger. 

MitTcHELL CouNnTY 


Mitchell County Mirror, Beloit, April, 1871. 


The first newspaper in Mitchell county was the Mitchell County 
Mirror. Its initial number appeared sometime during the first or 
second week in April, 1871. Andreas and the First Biennial Report 
gave the date of the first issue as April 5, 1871. The Society has 
two issues of the Mirror, the earliest is dated May 17, 1871, and 
listed as volume one, number six. If regularly issued this would 
place the first number on April 12. The Republican Valley Empire 
of Concordia, on April 15, 1871, announced the first issue of the 
Mirror. The exact date of the first number, therefore, is still un- 
known. A. B. Cornell was the editor and publisher. The paper ap- 
peared irregularly. In 1879, the Beloit Gazette characterized it as 
“issued somewhat irregularly and ‘semi-occasionally’ for several 
months and then died from exhaustion.” ® 

The pioneer settlers of this county braved great hardships. In 
1879 the Beloit Gazette gave a vivid description of the Indian 
troubles. 

There was neither poetry nor romance in living in Mitchell county nine years 
ago, for many reasons; the noble red man was entirely too familiar, and showed 
neither the slightest hesitancy nor the smallest compunctions of conscience in 
incontinentally letting the life-blood out of every pale face he met, and many a 
true and worthy citizen sleeps beneath the sod of the prairie, cut off in the 


prime of life by the unerring bullet of the unseen, stealthy, treacherously 
savage foe. 


Into this environment Cornell brought the Mirror. Here less than 
a year earlier, on May 9, 1870, the savage Cheyennes had killed 
W. P. Kenyon and Solomon Meisser, pioneer settlers of western 
Mitchell county, and in the same month, May 29, another band of 
Indians “drove off the largest part of the horses in that part of the 
county.” & 


65. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1028; First Biennial Report, p. 321. 
66. Beloit Gazette, December 27, 1879, Gazette Holliday Supplement. 
67. Ibid. 
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SuMNER CouNTY 


Oxford Times, June 22, 1871. 


The first paper in this county evidently was the Oxford Times, 
edited and published by W. H. Mugford and E. 8. Hughes. The 
first issue is said to have appeared June 22, 1871. In 1883 John P. 
Edwards published a brief description of the Times in the Historical 
Atlas of Sumner County, Kansas, here quoted in part: 


The first newspaper issued in Sumner county was the Oxford Times, the 
initial number of which appeared at Oxford, then a village of less than a dozen 
houses, on the 22nd day of June, 1871. The Times was a seven column folio 
and presented a very neat appearance. . . . It was edited and published by 
W. H. Mugford and Em. S. Hughes, both excellent printers and writers. The 
material was a conglomeration of several of the first newspaper offices brought 
into the Territory of Kansas, among which were the heads of the Wyandotte 
Democrat and The Herald of Freedom. The Washington hand press belonging 
to the office had been thrown into the Mississippi river twice and as often re- 
covered, and again used in disseminating free state doctrines. It was after- 
wards captured by Gen. Price, in 1864 and used for a time in the interest of 
the rebellion. Finally it settled down at Pleasanton, in Linn county, where it 
rested until purchased by Mugford & Hughes about June 11,1871. . . 68 


Andreas and the First Biennial Report wrote that the Times was 


started in June, 1871.%° The Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, of 
June 30, 1871, wrote that it had received the first number of the 
Oxford Times. It described it as a twenty-eight column sheet, “filled 
with select reading and local news.” The Society has no copy of 
this paper but the Wellington City library has a good file. 


Cray County 


Clay County Independent, Clay Center, August 31 (?), 1871. 


The First Biennial Report listed the Independent as the first paper 
in the county, and its statement appears correct.7” On February 18, 
1871, the Republican Valley Empire, of Concordia, stated that it 
had received the prospectus of “a paper to be issued at Clay Center 
on or about March 23, to be called the Clay County Courier, by 
M. C. Davis. It is to be Republican in politics.” On July 29 the 
same paper reported that for some reason the project of the Courier 
had miscarried. The same issue also stated that “a press and type 
have been shipped to Clay Center,” and that “in a few weeks a 
paper will be issued.” It was not until September 2, 1871, that the 

68. Edwards, John P., Historical Atlas of Sumner County, Kansas (1883), p. 9. 


69. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1507; First Biennial Report, p. 433. 
70. First Biennial Report, p. 149. 
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Republican Valley Empire announced “the first number of the Clay 
County Independent, published at Clay Center by Messrs. [E. P.] 
Huston & [David] Downer.” The paper was independent in politics. 
The secondary authorities give the date of the first issue as August 
20, 1871.71 The Clay Center Times, January 5, 1882, also stated: 
“Ten years have come and gone since the first paper of these files 
was published—Aug. 20th, 1871, E. P. Huston and David Downer, 
publishers. . . .” The Historical Society has one issue of this 
paper, dated October 12, 1871, listed as volume I, number 7. If 
issued regularly the first number should be dated August 31, 1871, 
rather than August 20, as reported by the secondary authorities. 
As the writer has no way of telling whether the paper was issued 
regularly, the date of the first issue remains undetermined. 


71. Andreas, op. cit., p. 1314; First Biennial Report, p. 149. 


(To Be Continued in the August Quarterly) 





Walt Whitman in Kansas 
Rosert R. Husacw 


ALT WHITMAN, like John Greenleaf Whittier, was deeply 
interested in the Antislavery cause; his unbounded faith in 

democracy and freedom is evident in many pages of Leaves of Grass. 
As early as 1872, Whitman had contributed two poems, “The Mystic 
Trumpeter” and “Virginia—the West,” the latter of which dealt with 
the Secession, to the first issue of The Kansas Magazine.’ In 1879, 
Whitman had accepted the invitation of Col. John W. Forney and 
the Old Settlers of Kansas committee to be present at the quarter- 
centennial celebration of the settlement of Kansas at Bismarck 
Grove, near Lawrence, on September 15 and 16 of that year. The 
gathering proved to be one of the largest political meetings in the 
history of the state up to that time; one newspaper correspondent 
estimated that between 25,000 and 30,000 people were in attendance.” 
Among the speakers were Edward Everett Hale, John Forney, 8S. N. 
Wood, George Julian, George A. Crawford, D. R. Anthony, ex-Gov. 
Charles Robinson, and Gov. John P. St. John of Kansas. One of 
the chief subjects of declamation, of course, was John Brown and 
the winning of Kansas for the forces of freedom after the passage of 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill.® 

Whitman minutely describes his long trip West in Specimen 
Days. He left Philadelphia by train with Colonel Forney on 
September 10, 1879,5 staying with his brother and family in St. 
Louis on the night of September 12. A St. Louis reporter, inter- 
viewing the poet at this time, asked his purpose in going West: 

“On your way to the Kansas celebration, are you not?” 

“Yes, Col. Forney asked me to accompany him, and I embraced the op- 
portunity of briefly visiting my brother [Water Commissioner Thos. J. Whit- 


man] and his family here. Go to Kansas on conditions, however,” and Mr. 
Whitman smiled quaintly. 
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1. The Kansas Magazine (The Kansas Magazine Publishing Co., Topeka, 1872), pp. 113, 
114 and 219 (January-June, 1872). 

2. Kansas City (Mo.) Mail, September 16, 1879. 

3. For a full account of the old settlers’ reunion, see Chas. S. Gleed (ed.), The Kansas 
Memorial, A Report of the Old Settlers’ Meeting . . . Bismarck Grove, Kansas, Septem- 
ber 15th and 16th, 1879 (Ramsey, Millett & Hudson, Kansas City, Mo., 1880). The Kansas 
and Missouri newspapers also contain many informative notices. 

_ 4. Richard M. Bucke, Thomas B. Harned, and Horace L. Traubel (eds.), Complete Writ- 
ings of Walt Whitman (G. . Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, 1902), ‘‘Prose,” v. I 
Pp. 252-254. 

5. Rollo G. Silver, ‘Walt Whitman Interviews Himself,” American Literature, v. X, p. 87 
(March, 1938). This article contains Whitman’s own account of his experiences in the West 
and his impressions of Denver. 
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“And those conditions were?” 

“T agreed to go, provided I was not asked to speak nor eat any public din- 
ners. I am only to show myself. I call myself a half paralytic, and yet I am 
not so feeble after all, nor so old as I look, for that matter. I was born in 1819. 
After the Kansas celebration, if I feel as well as now, I shall go out to Denver 
before I return to pay my brother a more extended visit.” 

“What do you expect to do in Kansas?” 

“As I told you, I shall not make speeches or eat public dinners, but the 
people will have an opportunity to see this big, saucy red rooster, whom they 
might otherwise think would speak.” & 

At Kansas City, which Whitman reached on the evening of 
September 13, a specially appointed committee of four men met him 
and Forney to accompany them by train to Lawrence.’ Both Whit- 
man and Forney resided in Lawrence at 1425 Tennessee street, the 
home of Judge John P. Usher, Secretary of the Interior under 
Lincoln and mayor of Lawrence at the time of their visit. The poet 
signed the Usher family autograph album on his first day at 
Lawrence: 

Walt Whitman 
visiting Kansas 
Sept. 14, 1879 

Whitman sat on the speaker’s platform during the first session of 
the old settlers’ meeting. Charles Gleed, editor of The Kansas 
Memorial, erroneously attributed H. C. Work’s “The Song of a 
Thousand Years,” sung by the Larned quartet for the occasion, to 
Whitman; * but the poet took no part in the program. Perhaps the 
best newspaper account of Whitman as he appeared at the time of 
the celebration was in the Topeka Daily Capital: 

Walt Whitman is a man well advanced in years and his snow-white hair 
and the long white beard which grows upon a large portion of his face give 
him a decidedly venerable appearance. He wore a gray traveling suit and his 
shirt-bosom was left open at the neck, something after the fashion of the 
Goddess of Liberty as shown on a fifty-cent piece. He walks with a cane, 
using considerable care, as he has not fully recovered from a paralytic stroke® 

On the second day of the reunion, Whitman had been erroneously 
billed to read a poem. Linton Usher, whom Whitman affectionately 
mentioned along with a brother, John Usher, Jr., in Specimen Days,” 
and who is now living near Pomona, Kan., has told me that Whit- 
man suffered from the heat and was in poor health while in Law- 
. St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, September 13, 1879. 

- Lawrence Daily Journal, September 14, 1879. 
. See p. 15. 


Topeka Daily Capital, September 16, 1879. 
0. Bucke, et al. (eds.), op. cit., p. 254. 
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rence. The poet did not attend the celebration on September 16, 
but rested at the Usher home, where he enjoyed hearing the mayor’s 
sons tell of their experiences in the West. Mr. Linton Usher, who 
was only a boy in his teens when Whitman visited his father, says 
that Whitman was fascinated by his descriptions of ranch life in 
Texas, from which state the youth had just returned. He recalls 
that Whitman sat talking with friends in the west parlor and on the 
front porch of his father’s house. The poet and Judge Usher doubt- 
less reminisced about Lincoln, during whose administration they 
were together in the Interior Department. Hon. T. Dwight Thacher, 
Lawrence publisher, who was jto have introduced Whitman at 
Bismarck Grove, was surprised to find him not present to read his 
poem; he excused Whitman’s absence, however, on the grounds of 
the poet’s poor health and his fatigues of travel.1*2 In Specimen 
Days, Whitman wrote that he visited the University of Kansas on 
Oread Hill and took pleasant drives around the city. He found Law- 
rence and Topeka, “large, bustling, half-rural handsome cities.” 1° 
Before he left for Topeka, Whitman again signed the Usher auto- 
graph book: 
Walt Whitman 
accompanying Col. Forney as above 
Sept. 16, 79 

Whitman spent September 17 in Topeka. He and Colonel Forney 
and party resided at the Tefft House, where, according to the 
Topeka Commonwealth, the poet passed most of his time conversing 
with men in the lobby.‘ The same paper reported that he also 
visited the state house. Since he at one time was employed by the 
Interior Department and was interested in Indian affairs, Whitman 
accompanied a group of officials to see some Indian prisoners at To- 
peka, who refused to recognize any of the government men, but who 
extended their hands to the poet and greeted him with “How.” % 
That evening Whitman was expected to be present at a lecture given 
by Colonel Forney on “Some of the Men of America I Have 
Known,” but newspapers the next day did not report that he at- 
tended. 


11. Colin C. Alexander has printed a post card which Whitman sent to John Usher, Jr., 
on January 14, 1880. See “A Note on Walt Whitman,” American Literature, v. IX, pp. 242, 
243 (May, 1987). 

. Gleed (ed.), op. cit., p. 158. See, also, Lawrence Tribune, September 17, 1879. 
. Bucke, et al. (eds.), op. cit., pp. 255, 256. 

. The Commonwealth, Topeka, September 18, 1879. 

. Ibid. 


Emory Holloway, Whitman, An Interpretation in Narrative (Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York and London, 1926), p. 223. 
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On September 18, Whitman and Colonel Forney were honor guests 
at a dinner at the Palace Hotel.1*7 Following the meal, the poet’s 
party left for Denver."* 

Before leaving Kansas, Whitman visited Atchison and Wallace. 
Linton Usher believes that poor health forced the poet to stop at 
the latter town. It was here at Wallace, an army post near the 
Colorado border, on September 19, that Whitman, inspired by the 
Kansas celebration and yet probably not physically able to write 
anything new, recollected and sent back to Lawrence a few ap- 
propriate lines from his early poem “Resurgemus,” first printed in 
the New York Daily Tribune of June 21, 1850.1 Whitman later 
recast this youthful piece of work, lengthening the lines and calling it 
“Europe—the 72d and 73d Years of These States.” 2° It is curious 
that the poet should have quoted the earlier, short-line version of 
the poem: 

Not a grave of the murdered for Freedom 
But grows seeds of a wider Freedom, 
Which the winds carry afar and sow, 

And the snows and the rains nourish.?! 


Whitman arrived in Denver by the Kansas Pacific railroad on 
September 20 and stayed in Colorado for four days. On his return 
east he visited his old friend, “E. L.,” at Sterling, for the day and 
night of September 24, where, he said in a letter to Peter Doyle, 
“I had hard work to get away from him—he wanted me to stay all 
winter.” 22. The Rice County Gazette, of Sterling, and the Sterling 
Weekly Bulletin both published short notices of his presence in the 
town. The former paper’s article is the more adequate: 

Walt Whitman, the poet, of Philadelphia, . . . visited Sterling on yester- 
day. . . . The old poet says that much as the grandeur of the mountains 
impressed him, the impression of the plains will remain longest with him. We 
hope Mr. Whitman will embody these impressions in some of his elegant 
poetry .23 

Whitman returned by way of the Santa Fe railroad to Kansas 
City, and from there went back to St. Louis, where he spent almost 
three months with his brother. 

The impression which the prairies made upon Whitman is remark- 

17. Topeka Daily Blade, September 18, 1879. 


18. The Commonwealth, Topeka, September 19, 1879. 


19. Emory Holloway (ed.), The < we Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman (Double- 
day, Page, New York, 1921), v. I, p. 


20. Bucke, et al. (eds.), “Poetry,” ~. cit., v. II, p. 29. 
21. Gleed (ed.), op. cit., p. 4. 


22. Bucke, et al. (eds.), “Prose,” op. cit., p. 270. For the letter to Peter Doyle, ree 
Bucke, op. cit., v. V, pp. 168-166. 


23. Rice County Gazette, Sterling, September 25, 1879. 
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able. The Illinois, Missouri, and Kansas country were to Whitman, 
“America’s Characteristic Landscape.” He saw that in the Mis- 
sissippi valley region, more than even in the majestic Rocky 
Mountains, lay the future of American culture.2* In a short speech 
which he had planned to deliver at the Bismarck Grove meeting, he 
exhorted the people of Kansas to pattern their creative efforts after 
“that vast Something” peculiar to the “interminable and stately 
prairies.” 2° Whitman repeated time and again in Leaves of Grass 
the fact that he saw in the West the coming fruition of what would 
someday be a truly American contribution to the arts—something 
uninfluenced by foreign conventions or models and as boundless and 
free as the plains themselves.2® Particularly in his poem “The 
Prairie States,” written in 1880 after his trip to the West, did he 
look with prophetic vision to the Great Plains as they are today, 
and saw that to them the entire past had been working: 

A newer garden of creation, no primal solitude, 

Dense, joyous, modern, populous millions, cities and farms, 

With iron interlaced, composite, tied, many in one, 

By all the world contributed—freedom’s and law’s and thrift’s society, 


The crown and teeming paradise, so far, of time’s accumulations, 
To justify the past.27 


24. Bucke, et al. (eds.), op. cit., v. I, pp. 275-277. 

25. Ibid., pp. 255, 256. 

26. Newton Arvin, Whitman (Macmillan, New York, 1938), pp. 99-101, feels, however, 
that Whitman’s joy in the apparent prosperity of the West and his immense optimism indi- 


cated a lack of consciousness on the poet’s part of the American farmer’s poverty-stricken 
condition at the time. 


27. Bucke, et al. (eds.), “Poetry,” op. cit., v. Il, p. 177. 
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Development of Common and Employers’ 
Liability Law in Kansas 
Domenico GaGLIARDO 


WO fundamentally different systems of legal relationships re- 
garding liability for compensating industrial injuries prevail in 
Kansas: the common law and the modern system of workmen’s 
compensation. The unmodified common law was the basis for 
settling all damage suits for only a few years, as statutory modifica- 
tions were soon introduced in the form of employers’ liability laws. 
The workmen’s compensation act of 1911 established a radically 
different set of principles and procedures, adoption of which was 
made optional. But in employment not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation, the common law alone, or the common law as modified by 
employers’ liability acts, is still the basis for determining liability. 
Furthermore, in the occupations covered by the compensation law, 
employers electing to pay benefits as provided in that act may in 
some cases plead the common-law defenses against workers electing 
not to accept, but these defenses are not available to employers re- 


jecting the compensation law if their employees accept. Thus the 
common law, employers’ liability acts and workmen’s compensation 
are all integral parts of our labor code today. It is the object of 
this article to describe the development in Kansas of the common 
law and its modification by statutes. 


Tue Common Law 


The legal relationships between employer and employee in Kansas 
regarding compensation for injuries were at first determined by the 
common-law doctrines of reasonable care, assumption of risk, con- 
tributory negligence and coservice. ! 


DUTIES OF THE EMPLOYER 


According to the doctrine of reasonable care, it is the master’s 
duty to exercise reasonable care and diligence in providing a safe 
place in which to work, safe machinery, tools and materials, suitable 


1. Another rule limiting recovery was the general maxim that actio personalis cum per- 
sona moritur. That rule was abolished by the wrongful death statute of 1868, which gave 
personal representatives of fatally injured persons any right that the deceased might have had 
to sue for damages.—The General Statutes of the State of Kansas . . . 1868, ch. 80, 
sec, 422, Article XVIII of the Code of Civil Procedure. A supplemental act conferring the 
same right, under special circumstances, to other than personal representatives, was adop 
in 1889.—ZLaws, Kansas, 1889, ch. 131, upheld in Berry v. K. C. Ft. 8. & M. Rid. Co., 52 
Kan. 759. Princip:es to guide in the assessment of damages were laid down by the supreme 
= rf art Rly. Co. v. Milliken, 8 Kan. 647; A. T. & S. F. Rid. Co. v. Brown, 
Bos an, 443. 
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and competent fellow workmen, and to warn of hidden or unusual 
dangers known to him but not to the servant.? For an injury re- 
sulting from failure or neglect to perform any part of this duty, the 
master is liable for damages, whether the failure or neglect is his own 
or that of one to whom the performance of this duty has been dele- 
gated.* But the master’s negligence is never presumed; it must be 
proved by the plaintiff. 


ASSUMPTION oF RISK 


The servant assumes all the ordinary risks and hazards incident 
to or attendant upon his employment; that is, all those risks and 
hazards which are purely fortuitous or open to common observation 
and are as fully known to him as to his master, or which he is, or 
may reasonably be expected to be, capable of knowing and measur- 
ing.* And even though it is the employer’s duty to furnish a reason- 
ably safe workplace, machinery, tools and materials, yet if any of 
these are deficient or defective and the employee knows or should 
know of the deficiency or defect, and appreciates or should appre- 
ciate the consequent danger, and continues in the employment with- 
out any promise on the part of his employer that it will be remedied, 
or continues for more than a reasonable time with that promise, he 
is deemed as a matter of law to have assumed the risk of injury 
from such deficiency or defect.5 Extraordinary risks are assumed 
only if known to and appreciated by the employee. ® 

Two reasons are offered in justification of this doctrine: first that, 
knowing he will be exposed to these risks, the servant in effect con- 
tracts to bear them; second that it best promotes the public interest 
by making injuries less liable to occur to the servant himself and to 
third persons.? Floyd R. Mechem says the real reason is that a loss 
must rest where it falls unless it can be attributed to the fault of 


2. Allen v. Shell Petroleum Corp., 146 Kan. 67; West v. Packing Co., 86 Kan. 890. Ina 
place where conditions and hazards are constantly changing as the work progresses, the haz- 
eo a to the work are assumed by the worker.—McCoy v. A. T. & 8S. F. Rly. Co., 129 

an. " 


8. Dow v. Kansas Pacific Rly. Co., 8 Kan. 642; A. T. & S. F. Rid. Co. v. Moore, 29 Kan. 
- 646; Brice-Nash v. Barton Salt Co., 79 Kan. 110; Tuttle v. Detroit, etc. Rly., 122 U. 8. 


4. Brown, Adm’r. v. A. T. & S. F. Rid. Co., 31 Kan. 1; Fritchman v. Chitwood Battery 
Co., 184 Kan, 727. ‘The maxim volenti non fit injuria is a terse expression of the individ- 
ualistic tend of the law, which, proceeding from the people and asserting their 
liberties, naturally regards the freedom of individual actions as the kA of the whole 
a H. Bohlen, Studies in the Law of Torts (Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 

» P. . 

5. Morbach v. Mining Co., 58 Kan. 731; Tschreppel v. Missouri-Kan.-Texas Rid. Co., 
184 Kan. 251. 

_ 6. A. T. & 8. F. Rid. Co. v. Schroeder, 47 Kan. 315; Rly. Co. v. Johnson, 69 Kan. 721; 
Lively v. Railway Co., 115 Kan. 784; Monteith v. Litchenburger, 144 Kan. 70. 
7. Dow v. Kansas Pacific Rly. Co., 8 Kan. 642. 
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some one else, and the risks here concerned cannot be attributed to 
the fault of the master. ® 


ContTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE 


It is a general rule of the common law that where the plaintiff's 
negligence in conjunction with that of the defendant contributes to 
his injury, the plaintiff cannot recover. In Kansas, three degrees of 
negligence were at one time recognized: slight, ordinary and gross. 
Slight negligence did not bar recovery, ® but ordinary negligence did, 
even though the worker’s negligence was less than that of the em- 
ployer, unless of course the employer’s was willful or wanton.?° A 
worker who at the express command of the master incurs a danger 
not so inevitable or imminent that an ordinarily prudent man would 
refuse to incur it and is as a result injured, is not guilty of con- 
tributory negligence. 14 This “academic” classification of negligence 
into three degrees came to be ignored, and was definitely eliminated 
from the body of law by the supreme court in 1908, and the rule now 
is merely that there is negligence when “the care, diligence or skill 
demanded by the peculiar circumstances of the particular case” has 
not been exercised.1* Kansas courts have consistently held that 


contributory negligence is an affirmative defense and must be pleaded 
and proved by the employer. Where no evidence is introduced on 
this point it is assumed as a matter of law that there was no con- 
tributory negligence. 1% 


CoMPARATIVE NEGLIGENCE AND “THE Last CLEAR CHANCE” 


The doctrine of comparative negligence, which is, briefly, that 
where both employer and employee are guilty of negligence con- 
tributing to an employee’s injury the worker may recover propor- 
tionate damages, provided his negligence is less than that of his 
employer, has never prevailed in Kansas aside from statutory enact- 
ment.’* But the doctrine of the “last clear chance” is accepted. 


8. Mechem, Floyd R., A Treatise on the Law of Agency . . . (Callaghan d Co., 
Chicago, 1914), 2d ed., v. I, pp. 1210, 1211. = a 
9. Union Pacific Rly. Co. v. Rollins, 5 Kan. 167; Sawyer v. Sauer, 10 Kan. 466, 472: 
Gibson v. Wyandotte, 20 Kan. 156 (1878); Union Pacific Rly. Co. v. Adams, 33 Kan. 429. 
rn 10. Union Pacific Rly. Co. v. Young, 19 Kan. 488. Justice Valentine said in this case: 
There are we suppose a few exceptions where a person who has himself not exercised ordinary 
care may recover, but these exceptions are very few.”—p. 496. 
11, St. Louis, etc., Rly. Co. v. Morris, 76 Kan. 836. 
12. Railway Co. v. Walters, 78 Kan. 39, 41. 
13. Kansas Pacific Rly. Co. v. Pointer, 14 Kan. 37, 50; Central Branch Union Pacifi 
Co. v. Walters, 24 Kan. 504. ‘ nee Sap 
14. Laws, Kansas, 1911, ch. 239, sec. 2; Kansas Pacific Rly. Co. v. Pointer, 14 Kan. 37; 
Railway Co. v. Walters, 78 Kan. 39. Rly. Co. v. Davis, 37 Kan. 743, does seem to lend 
countenance to the doctrine, but later cases positively repudiate it. 
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According to this rule, the test of wrongful conduct is that if just at 
the very moment when an accident occurred or became inevitable 
only one party had power to prevent it and neglected to do so, then 
the legal responsibility was his alone. But if each had power to 
prevent it and each neglected to use that power, then neither can 
recover from the other. 1° 


FEe.LLow SERVANT 


The widest common-law principle governing liability is that every 
person shall be liable to others only when he is at fault. The rule of 
respondeat superior, which holds that the master is vicariously liable 
to a stranger for the misconduct of his servants, 2. e., railways to their 
passengers for the misconduct of their servants, is an exception to 
this wider principle. The suggestion that respondeat superior might 
be interpreted to make the master liable to one servant for injuries 
caused by the negligence of a fellow servant was first made in Eng- 
land in 1837 by counsel for plaintiff in Priestly v. Fowler, but was 
not accepted.4® In Murray v. South Carolina Railway Company, 
an American case decided in 1841, it was held that respondeat 
superior did not apply in cases of this kind, but the decision was 
divided, did not become well known, and did not settle the ques- 
tion.1*7 The question first received mature consideration in Farwell 
v. Boston and Wooster Railway Corporation, 1842.15 There it was 
decided that the rule did not apply; and the fellow-servant rule, that 
employers are not liable for injuries caused by the negligence of 
fellow servants, was firmly established. 

The fellow servant rule was introduced into Kansas by the su- 
preme court in 1871, in its first decision disposing of a damage suit 
arising out of an industrial accident to an employee.’® Dow, a 
brakeman, was injured while coupling freight cars, allegedly because 
the conductor carelessly, negligently and unskillfully conducted the 
train, and he sued for damages. He alleged everything necessary to 
recover except that he carefully avoided alleging that the railroad 
was negligent in employing or retaining the conductor who caused 
the injury. An elaborate and able brief was prepared by the de- 
fense. The action was apparently brought for the mere purpose of 
getting the fellow-servant rule established in Kansas. The court 


15. Dyerson v. Railroad Co., 74 Kan. 528. See, also, Himmelwright v. Baker, 82 Kan. 
569, and Whately v. Chicago G. W. Rid. Co., 123 Kan. 187. 


. 8M. & W. 1 (1887). 

.- 1 McMull, L. S. Car. 885, 86 Am. Dec. 268 (1841). 

. 4& Metc. 49, 88 Am. Dec. 889. 

. Dow v. Kansas Pacific Rly. Co., 8 Kan. 642, following the Farwell case. 
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specifically noted that more solicitude was entertained concerning 
the question involved and in the precedent to be established than 
concerning the case itself, and implied that the defense was respon- 
sible even for the presentation of the plaintiff’s case. 

In an exceedingly brief opinion, considering the importance of the 
question involved, the court held for the company. “It is probable,” 
said the court, “that both authority and reason are with the de- 
fendant.” Why so? Because it is the “policy of the law to make it 
to the interest of every servant or agent of the railroad company to 
see that every other servant or agent of the company is competent 
and trustworthy.” Workers are in the best position to know who is 
incompetent and careless, and either they should inform the com- 
pany “of every act of any other employee showing a want of skill, 
care or competency,” or quit. If an employee is willing to work with 
an incompetent or untrustworthy fellow worker without informing 
the company, “let him bear the consequences.” And if he is willing 
thus to endanger the lives of other human beings, “he deserves 
punishment.” This reasoning showed but little understanding on 
the court’s part of modern industry and the position occupied in it 
by the worker. 

For the negligence of a mere fellow servant the master is liable 
only if he employs the servant without due inquiry as to his fitness; 
or employs him with notice of unfitness; or, having notice of unfit- 
ness, continues him in his service; or where the servant’s unfitness is 
so gross and notorious that for the master not to know it constitutes 
negligence.?° 

“SUPERIOR SERVANT” RULE 


Because in modern industry there are many grades of labor, it was 
inevitable that in applying the fellow-servant doctrine it would fre- 
quently be difficult to determine who are fellow servants. The su- 
perior-servant rule was developed as a solution of these difficulties. 
Two theories underlie the cases involving the rule. The first is that 
the doctrine of common employment is sometimes not applicable 
because the negligent servant was of a higher grade than the injured 
servant, the second that it does not apply because the negligent em- 
ployee was at the time performing some task which it was the 
master’s absolute duty to perform with reasonable care. Consider- 
able confusion resulted. 

That this confusion is reflected in the Kansas decisions is not sur- 
prising. As between co-employees, the Dow case seemed to establish 


20. Railroad Company v. Doyle, 18 Kan. 58. 
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that only higher officers were representative of a company and that 
the company was responsible only for the negligence of these higher 
officers, but that case did not clearly establish a foundation for the 
superior-servant doctrine. The distinction between superior and in- 
ferior servants was apparently made to lie in the fact that it is the 
duty of the former to hire and discharge the latter.*! In later cases, 
however, the master’s liability was clearly based upon the nondelega- 
bility of certain duties irrespective of the rank involved. The rule 
was stated clearly by Mr. Justice Valentine, in words quoted as 
authoritative in many states and by the U. S. supreme court, as 
follows: 
And at common law, whenever the master delegates to any officer, servant, 
agent or employé, high or low, the performance of any of the duties above men- 
tioned, which really devolve upon the master himself, then such officer, servant, 
agent or employé stands in the place of the master and becomes a substitute 
for the master, a vice-principal, and the master is liable for his acts or his negli- 
gence to the same extent as though the master himself had performed the acts 
or was guilty of the negligence. 22 

But the clearness of this principle was dimmed in subsequent de- 
cisions. In a case involving injury to an engineer caused by the 
negligence of a section foreman, the reasoning of the court is con- 
fused, but the conclusion was finally in line with previous deci- 
sions. 7 In 1898, in a case involving injury to a brakeman because 
of a conductor’s negligence, the court held that the doctrine of com- 
mon employment was not applicable simply because the negligent 
servant was of a higher grade than the injured servant. 2* This de- 
cision was based directly on the United States supreme court. deci- 
sion in the Ross case, *5 already branded as “extreme” by the Kansas 
court, °* from which the United States supreme court had already 
receded ** and which it expressly repudiated in 1899.28 It was later 
cited as authority for other decisions. 2® The theory was soon repu- 
diated, however, and the court readopted the theory that the master’s 
liability is based on the nondelegability of certain duties, irrespective 
of the rank involved. *° 

21. But see Bridge Co. v. Miller, 71 Kan. 13, 26. 


22. A. T. & S. F. Rid. Co. v. Moore, 29 Kan. 632, 644. 


23. St. L. & S. F. Rly. Co. v. Weaver, 35 Kan. 412. See, also, Mo. Pac. Rly. Co. v. 
Peregoy, Adm’x., 36 Kan. 424. 


. Walker v. Gillett, 59 Kan. 214. 

. Chicago, M. & St. P. Rly. Co. v. Ross, 122 U. S. 377. 
. St. L. & S. F. Rly. Co. v. Weaver, 35 Kan. 412. 

. B. & O. Rid. Co. v. Baugh, 149 U. S. 368. 

. New England Rid. Co. v. Conroy, 175 U. S. 323. 


. Foundry Co. v. Secrist, 59 Kan. 778; Refining Co. v. Peterson, 8 K. A. 316; Mirick 
et al., v. Morton, 64 Pac. 609. 


80. Bridge Co. v. Miller, 71 Kan. 18. 
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It has been said that Kansas “is probably one of the states in which 
an employer is not absolved on the ground that the negligence of the 
vice-principal was committed in doing work usually done by a 
servant.” *1 But that is not and has never been true. As early as 
1905 it was held that “A foreman under whom workmen are em- 
ployed is a fellow servant with the workmen when engaged with 
them in accomplishing the common task or object.” ** Four years 
later, two laborers were pushing a loaded truck which became stalled, 
and the foreman jerked one of the wheels. The sudden turning of 
the shafts which resulted injured a worker. The court ruled that 
this was the negligence of a fellow servant.** Again it was held 
that a city park superintendent driving a team and wagon was per- 
forming an act of a workman and that the city was not liable for his 
negligent driving. ** Still later it was held that a foreman assisting 
others move a stove is a fellow servant.® 


CONSOCIATION AND DEPARTMENTAL RULES 


Kansas has also been cited as a state where the rule of association 
or consociation prevails. That rule limits application of the coserv- 
ice principle to those servants employed by the same master who are 
codperating in the particular work being done, or who are in habitual 
association or in such relations that each can exercise some influence 
promotive of proper caution over the conduct of the others and in 
this way provide to some extent for their own security. Although 
discussed at different times by the court, this rule was not used as a 
basis upon which to rest decisions involving fellow servants. °* Nor 
did the Kansas supreme court follow the “departmental” rule, which 
limits the doctrine of coservice to those servants working in the same 
general department. The rule in Kansas has always been that “all 
employees of the same master, engaged in the same general business, 
whose efforts tend to promote the same general purpose and accom- 
plish the same general end, are fellow servants.” °* It was held, 
however, that if different departments are so far disconnected that 
each one may be regarded as a separate undertaking, then the rule 


81, Labatt, C. B., Commentaries on the Law of Master and Servant .. . (Lawyers 
Codperative Pub. Co., Rochester, N. Y., 1913), 2d ed., v. IV, p. 4364, citing Refining Co. v. 
Peterson, 8 K. A. 316, 55 Pac. 678. See, also, Clark, Lindley D., The Law of the Employ- 
ment of Labor (The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y., 1911), p. 162. 


. Crist v. Light Co., 72 Kan. 185, Syl. 3. 

. Lunn v. Morris, 81 Kan. 94. See, also, Henry v. Boiler Works, 87 Kan. 571, 574. 
- Nelson v. City of Salina, 123 Kan. 522 (1927). 

. Barnaby v. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 182 Kan. 447. 

. See St. L. & 8S. F. Rly. Co. v. Weaver, 35 Kan. 412. 

- Bridge Co. v. Miller, 71 Kan. 18; Burroughs v. Michel, 142 Kan. 814. 
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of coservice is not applicable. ** Both the consociation and depart- 
mental rules are offshoots of one of the reasons advanced for the 
rule adopted in the Farwell case; namely, that fellow servants, be- 
cause of their association in employment, were so situated that each 
could observe and influence the conduct of others, could inform the 
master of any misconduct, incapacity or negligence of any other 
servant, and in these ways secure their own safety. 


MopIFICATIONS OF THE COMMON-LAW RULES 


Thus, under the common law, three elements are essential to the 
existence of actionable negligence on the part of the employer: (1) 
a duty on the employer’s part to protect the worker from the injury 
he received, which implies knowledge of the danger and power to 
prevent harm, and realization that the employee did not or was not 
likely to realize the danger; (2) a failure of the employer to perform 
that duty; and (3) an injury caused by that failure. All three ele- 
ments must be proved by the injured worker, and the absence of any 
one of them bars recovery. The employer has the three powerful 
affirmative defenses of assumption or risk, contributory negligence, 
and coservice. That framework of law was too narrow and rigid for 
an expanding and changing economy and statutory changes became 
necessary. Modifications of the common-law rules in certain em- 
ployments began early in Kansas. 


RarLroaD LIABILITY FOR DAMAGES TO PERSONS OR PROPERTY 


In 1870, railroads in the state were made liable “for all damages 
done to persons and property, when done in consequence of any neg- 
lect on the part of the railroad companies.” *® The language of the 
act is sufficiently vague to admit of almost any interpretation. Was 
it the legislature’s intention to wipe out the contributory negligence 
and fellow-servant rules? The supreme court interpreted the law to 
mean that a railroad company would be liable for damages to an in- 
jured servant only when it was negligent “as a company,” but not 
for the negligence of a fellow servant.*® Nor did the act abolish 
the doctrine of contributory negligence. #1 According to these inter- 
pretations, the act made no change in the common-law liability of 
railroads to their workers, except that by confirming a right to dam- 
ages already existing put it on a firmer basis and in the class of 


38. Bridge Co. v. Miller, 71 Kan. 13. 

39. Laws, Kansas, 1870, ch. 93. 

40. Kansas Pacific Rly. Co. v. Salmon, Adm’x., 11 Kan. 88, 91, 93. 
41. K. C. Ft. 8S. & G. Rid. Co. v. McHenry, 24 Kan. 601. 
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rights which, as a matter of public policy, may not be contracted 
away. * 

The exact purpose of this law was never clear to the Kansas su- 
preme court, for its wording was exceedingly general and therefore 
vague. ** The chief justice believed that it was intended to abolish 
the doctrine of contributory negligence, which in his opinion would 
have made the act unconstitutional. ** A study of its legislative his- 
tory reveals the interesting fact that the law was never intended as a 
labor law at all. It began its career as a bill “to compel railroads to 
fence their roads, or pay for stock injured,” and was amended to 
make railroads liable for all damages, but without any idea that its 
purpose was thereby being changed. * 


RattroaD FELLOW-SERVANT Law or 1874 


A second attack on the common law was made in 1874, when every 
railroad company organized or doing business in the state was made 
liable for all damages done to any person, including its own em- 
ployees, in consequence of any negligence of its agents, or by any 
mismanagement of its engineers or other employees.*® Although 
liability was stated in general terms, the act was intended to, and 
did, abolish the fellow-servant doctrine. When first enacted, the 
law was practically identical with the Iowa statute of 1862 on the 
same subject. #* The Iowa supreme court had interpreted the law as 
applying only to those engaged in such work of operating railroads 
as is hazardous. ** Since this interpretation preceded the Kansas 
act, our supreme court followed the general rule applicable in such 


42. Sewell v. Rly. Co., 78 Kan. 1, 16, 24. 


43. Kansas Pacific Rly. Co. v. Salmon, Adm’x., 11 Kan. 83; St. Jos. & D. C. Rid. Co. v. 
Grover, 11 Kan. 302, 307; Sewell v. Rly. Co., 78 Kan. 1, 16, 21. 


44. K. C. Ft. 8. & G. Rid. Co. v. McHenry, 24 Kan. 501, 504. 


45. Senate Bill No. 18, session of 1870; Senate Journal, p. 455; Kansas Daily Common- 
wealth, Topeka, March 8, 1870; Kansas State Record, Topeka, March 9, 1870. 

46. Laws, Kansas, 1874, ch. 98, sec. 1, effective March 4, 1874; General Statutes, Kansas, 
1876, ch. 84, sec. 29. It should be observed that the liability established was not merely to 
an injured employee, but to any one injured. Furthermore, there was no intention to make a 
distinction between agents and engineers and other employees, or between negligence and mis- 
management.—Missouri K. & T. Rid. Co. v. Kellerman, 89 Tez. Civ. App. 274; 87 S. W. 401. 

47. Laws, Iowa, 1862, ch. 169, sec. 7. Upheld as constitutional in McAunich v. the M. & 
M. Rly. Co., 20 Jowa 338. The Kansas law was amended in 1903, to provide that notice of 
injury, stating time and place, must be given within ninety days after its occurrence.—Laws, 
Kansas, 1903, ch. 393. This time limit was extended to eight months in 1905, and for injured 
workers in hospitals or under charge of the company or unable to give notice because of in- 
juries, the time limit does not begin to run until after discharge from the hospital or from the 
care of the company. Such notice may be served upon any person designated by the railroad 
company, upon certain specified persons, or by leaving a copy at any of the company’s 
depots, in the county in which the action is brought, with the ticket agent, or the person in 
charge. It need not state whether or not the worker intends to bring suit.—Laws, Kansas, 
1905, ch. 341, secs. 1, 2. In 1907 it was provided that notice was unnecessary where an action 
was commenced within eight months after injury, or when the injured employee died within 
that time as a result of his injuries—Laws, Kansas, 1907, ch. 281, sec. 1 

48. In Deppe v. The Chicago R. I. & P. Rid. Co., 38 Iowa 592, 595, it was held that 
unless limited to those engaged in the hazardous work of operating railroads, the act would be 
manifestly unconstitutional as class legislation. 
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cases and adopted the Iowa interpretation as to its scope.*® Fur- 
thermore, if an employee knew that a fellow servant was incom- 
petent or habitually negligent, and, without protest and without 
inducement on the company’s part that a change would be made, 
continued to work with that servant, he assumed the risk of such 
negligence and could not recover despite the law.°° Judges have 
generally interpreted such situations as being within the rule of as- 
sumption of risk, and the law did not specifically abrogate that 
rule. 54 Contributory negligence also barred recovery.°* The act 
applied only to railroad corporations. Individuals, partnerships and 
firms having servants or employees engaged in hazardous work upon 
roads or trains of railroad corporations were not included. ** 

The constitutionality of the act was duly challenged, and upheld 
almost without argument. ** It was challenged again in 1885 on the 
grounds that railroads were deprived of property without due process 
of law, and denied the equal protection of the laws guaranteed by 
the federal constitution. Again the Kansas supreme court upheld 
the act.®> An appeal was then taken to the United States supreme 
court. °° 

The company there contended that the law of 1874 imposed a lia- 
bility without any wrong or negligence on its part for injuries caused 
by the negligence or incompetency of a fellow servant, a liability 
which previously did not exist and in the enforcement of which 
property could be taken, and that therefore the law authorized the 
taking of property without due process. In answer, the federal 
supreme court pointed out that a state may prescribe the future lia- 
bilities of corporations organized under its laws unless its power in 
this respect is limited by the terms of its charters. The law was 
held merely to extend to employees the liability of railroad com- 
panies for damages suffered by passengers through the negligence or 
incompetence of its servants. If hardship or injustice exists in the 
one case it exists in the other, and relief lies with the legislature. 
Railroad operations involve sufficiently peculiar hazards to warrant 


49. Union Trust Co. v. Thomason, 25 Kan. 1. 


50. McQueen v. C. B. U. P. R. C., 30 Kan. 689; Jackson v. K. C. L. & S. K. Rid. Co., 
Fae al Kansas Pacific Rly. Co. v. Peavy, 29 Kan. 169; Railway Co. v. ‘Green, 75 Kan. 

51. Railway Co. v. Sledge, 68 Kan. 321; Brinkmeier v. Railway Co., 69 Kan. 738. 

52. Union Pacific Rly. Co. Young, 19 Kan. 488. “. . . the plaintiff must have 
exercised 0: ry care, and not Deve been "guilty of ordinary negligence, or he cannot recover.’ 
—p. 496. See, also, Mo. Pac. Rly. Co. v. Mackey, 38 Kan. 298. 


53. Beeson v. Busenbark, 44 Kan. 669. 
54. Mo. Pac. Rly. Co. v. Haley, Adm’r., etc., 25 Kan. 35. 
“ Mo. Pac. Rly. Co. v. Mackey, 33 Kan. 298. 


Missouri Rly. Co. v. ogee. 127 U. S. 205. Meanwhile the act had again been 
upheld by the Kansas court in A. T. & S. F. Rid. Co. v. Koehler, 37 Kan. 463. 
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special legislation for the protection of employees and the public. 
The law was held not to violate either the due process or the equal 
protection clauses. 

The question of constitutionality was again brought before the 
United States supreme court. The Kansas supreme court had ruled 
that a bridge carpenter injured while unloading timbers was covered 
by the act.°’ The railroad contended that bridge carpenters were 
not exposed to peculiar hazards incident to the use and operation of 
railroads, and that if they were included within the scope of the law 
of 1874, then the law violated the equal protection clause of the 
federal constitution. The United States supreme court insisted that 
although the worker concerned was a bridge carpenter by trade, yet 
when injured he was performing work which was directly connected 
with the operation of the railroad, and held against the company. ™* 
Thus the constitutionality of the law was definitely established. 

An interesting situation arose in 1908 involving the fellow-servant 
act of 1874. A railroad and an express company had a contract 
whereby the express company assumed the risk of all costs and dam- 
ages for injury to its employees and agreed to hold the railroad com- 
pany harmless from them. The express company in turn contracted 
with its employees that neither the railroad nor the express company 
should under any circumstances be liable to them for damages for 
any injury received while at work on the railroad’s trains. An ex- 
press messenger was killed in a railroad wreck and his widow sued 
the railroad company for damages on the ground of negligence. 

The trial court held the contract binding as between the railroad 
company and the worker and gave judgment accordingly. The Kan- 
sas supreme court upheld the judgment, on the ground that although 
the railroad as a common carrier generally does not deal on an equal 
footing with its customers and consequently a contract waiving lia- 
bility will generally be regarded as having been secured by extortion, 
yet in the carriage of express matter a railroad company does not 
act as in ordinary cases, since the services performed are of a private 
and not of a public nature. Therefore the contract as between the 
two companies was considered valid; and the express company could 
transfer this risk back to its employees as a part of the employment 
agreement. 

Three justices dissented from this position. Shortly after the 
opinion was filed, Mr. Justice Greene, who had voted with the ma- 


57. C. K. & W. Rid. Co. v. Pontius, 52 Kan. 264. A stonemason employed on a depot 
was held not covered.—Railway Co. v. Medaris, 60 Kan. 151. 


58. Chicago, etc., Rid, Co. v. Pontius, 157 U. S. 209. 
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jority, died and was replaced by Mr. Justice Benson. On a rehear- 
ing of the case, Mr. Justice Benson voted with the three justices 
previously dissenting, and the judgment of the court was reversed 
with direction to enter judgment for the widow. The contract in 
question was declared void because the statute of 1870 making rail- 
roads liable for all damages to persons or property in consequence 
of any negligence on its part put the right to damages in the class of 
rights that cannot be contracted away, and because of the law of 
1874 abrogated the fellow-servant rule.*® It was conceded by the 
court that at common law the contract would have been valid. 


Tue Rarroap Liasmitry Act or 1911 


In 1911 the Kansas legislature adopted what is a virtual copy of 
the federal employer’s liability act.°° The object was to stop the 
practice by railroads of taking cases to the state or federal court 
depending upon which body of law was the more favorable to 
them.** Railroads were made liable in damages for injury or death 
to workers resulting in whole or in part from the employer’s negli- 
gence, or from insufficiency in the clearance of obstructions, strength 
of roadbed, tracks, machinery, equipment, lights, signals, rules and 
regulations, number of employees, or from any defect in any equip- 
ment due to the negligence of the employer. The employer was de- 
prived of the defense of contributory negligence, but the doctrine of 
comparative negligence was introduced and it was provided that 
damages should be reduced in proportion to the employee’s negli- 
gence. However, in cases where violation by any railroad official 
or any of the road’s employees of any federal or state railroad safety 
act contributes to the injury or death, the defenses of assumption of 
risk and contributory negligence are not available to the employer. 
Contracts, rules, regulations or any other devices designed to ex- 
empt railroads from the liability imposed by this law are void.® 


59. Sewell v. Railway Co., 78 Kan. 16; Kansas Pacific Rly. Co. v. Peavy, 29 Kan. 169; 
Railway Co. v. Fronk, 74 Kan. 519. The railroad company carried this case to the United 
States supreme court, but it was dismissed with costs on motion of the railroad company’s 
counsel.—215 U. 8. 612. 

60. Laws, Kansas, 1911, ch. 239. 

61. Topeka Daily Capital, February 25, 1911. 

62. Defenbaugh v. Railroad Co., 102 Kan. 569. There have been very few Kansas acts 
prescribing detailed requirements for the safety of railroad employees. Frogs, switches and 
guardrails on tracks must be filled, blocked and guarded in a proper manner.—Laws, Kansas, 
1909, ch. 188. Sheds must be erected over tracks used exclusively to build or repair railroad 
equipment at division points where shops are located, to protect all men permanently em- 
ployed.—Laws, Kansas, 1907, ch. 283. Detailed regulations are laid down regarding the con- 
struction of way cars or cabooses.—Revised Statutes, Kansas, 1923, secs. 66-220. Attempts 
> es full-crew and train-limit bills failed—House Journal, Kansas, 1913, H. B. 286 and 


63. The legislature made no attempt to fit the act into the scheme of laws already existing, 
but left that difficult task to the state supreme court. An analysis of the problem will be 
found in Fuller v. A. T. & S. F. Rly. Co., 124 Kan. 66. Other important cases in which the 
act was applied are: Palomino v. Railway Co., 91 Kan. 556; Hisle v. Railway Co., 91 Kan. 
572; Rockhold v_ Railway Co., 97 Kan. 715; Harwood v. Railway Co., 101 Kan. 215; Defen- 
baugh v. Railroad Co., 102 Kan. 569. 
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The same rules of law control under both the state and federal 
acts.** Since almost the entire railroad industry in Kansas is inter- 
state in character, the law applicable is practically all federal and 
will not be discussed here. 


Coat Mintine Act or 1883 


A series of mine disasters led, in 1883, to the enactment of a law 
regulating the conduct of the coal mining industry. Miners and 
operators were consulted in drafting the bill, and there was no op- 
position.** The act provided that a map or plan of every coal mine 
should be made, prescribed detailed regulations for safeguarding 
openings, workplaces, ventilation, escapement shafts and hoisting 
and signaling apparatus, established the office of mine inspector, and 
made compulsory the employment of an inside “mining boss” to 
oversee the ventilating apparatus, airways, traveling-ways, pumps 
and drainage, and to secure loose coal, slate and rock from falling 
upon the traveling-ways, and the appointment of a “competent per- 
son” to inspect gaseous mines. A right of action was allowed for 
any injury or death occasioned by violation of the law. 

In construing the law in 1902, the state supreme court refused to 
hold that because it prescribed the appointment of a “fire-boss” and 
his duties, it therefore superseded the common-law duty of the mine 
operator to furnish a safe place in which to work, nor that it made 
the “fire-boss” a fellow servant of other mine workers. But it held 
on the contrary that the master was liable for the negligence of the 
“fire-boss” in failing to perform the duties imposed upon him by 
law.** Again, in 1914, it was held that a mining company was liable 
for damages to a miner for an injury which resulted because a mule 
driver neglected to deliver props needed to support the roof.** 

As interpreted by the southern department of the Kansas Court 
of Appeals in 1896, the law was held not to abolish the defenses of 
assumption of risk and contributory negligence.®® Later, however, 
it was held that these defenses were abolished. In 1908 the state 
supreme court held that “A miner, in performing the work assigned 
to him, although bound to exercise due care for his own safety, may 
assume, in the absence of notice to the contrary, that the owner and 

64. Kasper v. Railway Co., 111 Kan. 267; Koshka v. Railroad Co., 114 Kan. 126. 

65. Lawes, Kansas, 1883, ch. 117. 


66. Topeka Daily Capital, February 23 and 24, 1883. 


67. Schmalstieg v. Coal Co., 65 Kan. 753; see, also, Cheek v. Rly. Co., 89 Kan. 247, 267. 
ean yard few cases have been brought under the mining act, and these for the most part not 
until after 1900. 


68. LeRoy v. Rly. Co., 91 Kan. 548. 
69. Cherokee & P. Coal & Mining Co. v. Britton, 8 K. A. 292; 45 Pac. 100. 
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the overseer have performed their duty. . . .”* And later, that 
the law “in effect debars the defense of contributory negligence,” 
that it “entirely shifts the risks of the employment from the laborer 
to the employer. Care for his own safety may impel a miner to 
watch for treacherous mine roofs, but he is not legally required to 
doso. . . .”™ That the law abolished the defense of assumption 
of risk was definitely settled in 1913." 


Roap AND Brince Law 


A road and bridge law of 1887 which gave to anyone who without 
contributory negligence on his part sustained damages by reason of 
defective bridges, culverts or highways a right to recover such dam- 
ages, under certain conditions, from a county or township, was de- 
signed for the benefit of travelers.** Yet it was held to apply to 
workers as well as to travelers..* A law enacted in 1931 made 
state and local public corporations except boards of education, fire or 
police departments, jointly and severally, liable with their motor 
operators or chauffeurs for damages caused by the latter’s negligence 
while driving on highways in the course of their employment.” 
That law was held to abrogate the fellow-servant rule.”® 


Tue Facrory Act 


In 1903 a factory act was passed which requires that elevators, 
hoisting shafts and well-holes be secured, that stairways be equipped 
with handrails and secured at the sides and ends, that certain doors 
open outward and be kept unlocked, requires fire escapes, and pro- 
vides for the guarding of dangerous machinery and appliances where 
practicable. A right of action for damages is given in case of injury, 
and in order to recover damages it is only necessary to prove in the 
first instance that the accident resulted from or was directly con- 
tributed to by the failure to provide the safeguards required by law.” 


70. Barrett v. Dessy, 78 Kan. 642, Syl. 4. 

71. Baisdrenghein v. Rly. Co., 91 Kan. 730. 

72. Cheek v. Rly. Co., 89 Kan. 247, 267, 268, following the line of reasoning previously 
applied to the factory act, for which see below. 

73. Laws, Kansas, 1887, ch. 237; General Statutes, Kansas, 1897, ch. 42, sec. 48. 

74. Vickers v. Cloud County, 59 Kan. 86; Cloud County v. Vickers, 62 Kan. 25; Hol- 
linger v. Dickinson County, 115 Kan. 92. 

75. Laws, Kansas, 1931, ch. 80, sec. 23. 

76. Cashin v. State Highway Comm., 136 Kan. 659, Mr. Justice Burch dissenting. 

77. Laws, Kansas, 1903, ch. 356. None of its sections was borrowed from any other state, 
and this left the supreme court free to follow its own ideas in interpreting it. Two years later 
an act for the protection of building workers was passed. Any workman noticing dangerous or 
defective scaffolding, staging or other supporting appliances, elevator, derrick or hoist, or 
missing or improper safeguards on construction, repairing or painting jobs, may re the same 
to the state factory inspector, who is required to make an inspection and notify the proper 
person of any defects that should be remedied. The person in charge must then remove the 
danger, and failure or refusal to do so is made a misdemeanor punishable by a heavy fine.— 
Laws, Kansas, 1905, ch. 627. 
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Just what modifications this act made in the common law did not 
appear for some time. As early as 1906, the Kansas supreme court, 
following what it considered to be well-settled law, held that the 
factory act did not exclude the defense of contributory negligence.”* 
At that time the question of assumed risk was not involved, and so, 
although mentioned and discussed, was not decided. Some lower 
courts, however, proceeded on the theory that the common law of 
assumed risk was in no way affected.” 

In 1907 the question of whether the factory act did or did not 
abolish assumption of risk was squarely before the supreme court.*® 
An exhaustive inquiry was made and great difference of judicial 
opinion noted. In the leading federal case holding that such acts 
do abolish the rule, Judge Taft had argued that since assumption of 
risk is a term of the employment contract, to allow it where a safety 
act exists is essentially to waive the benefits of the statute, and that 
considerations of public policy will not permit such a waiver to be 
given effect.81 The state supreme court had already accepted these 
general propositions,®* but it had never before had occasion to apply 
them. It now held that in Kansas assumption of risk could not be 
pleaded in cases involving a violation of the factory act.** 

Three years after it had interpreted away the assumption of risk 
defense, the court again considered the question of contributory 
negligence. At that time the general rule was that factory acts did 
not abolish this defense, and in conformity with that rule the de- 
fense had previously been held available.“ But judicial opinion 
throughout the country was undergoing a change, though that had 
not as yet proceeded very far.*° The Kansas court was by this time 
satisfied of the injustice of the general principle, and aligned itself 
with the new trend by reversing itself and holding the defense no 
longer available.“* The court saw clearly the inadequacy of the 
common-law doctrines as applied to modern industry. These doc- 
trines, it said, “took their rise at a time when shoes were made at 

. Madison v. Clippinger, 74 Kan. 700. 
. Ibid.; also Manufacturing Co. v. Daniels, 72 Kan. 418. 
. Manufacturing Co. v. Bloom, 76 Kan. 127. 


- Narramere v. Cleveland, C. C. & St. L. Rly. Co., 96 Fed. 298. 

. The first in Railway Co. v. Bancord, 66 Kan. 81; the second in Kansas Pacific Rly. 

. Peavey, 29 Kan. 170. 

- Manufacturing Co. v. Bloom, 76 Kan. 127. 

- Madison v. Clippinger, supra. 

. Labatt, op. cit., v. V, p. 5047. 
oi . Caspar v. Lewin, 82 Kan. 604. Just three months before the court had remarked that 
‘The statute . . . fairly admits of a construction which would exclude contributory neg- 
ligence as a defense as well as assumed risk, but does not do so expressly, and the courts have 


presumed that such was not the intent and have permitted the commonlaw defense.”-—Lewis v. 
Salt Company, 82 Kan. 163, 167. 
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the bench, the weaver had an apprentice or two, and the blacksmith 
a helper.” §* But “common experience everywhere, registered in 
tables of gruesome statistics, affords fresh demonstration every day 
of the inadequacy of the common-law doctrine of reasonable care to 
provide places and instrumentalities reasonably safe against fore- 
seeable occurrences to meet the situation of men, women and children 
who must manipulate, and must work in the midst of, the mechanical 
products of modern inventive genius.” ** The court held that “the 
factory act cuts squarely across the common-law doctrine of rea- 
sonable prudence and supplies that foresight in reference to the 
places, structures and appliances which it specifies.” It further 
stated that “to submit to a jury the question of prudence and fore- 
sight where the law has been ignored [by the employer] would be 
to reopen a subject which the legislature has closed by a final de- 
cision.” ®® It is interesting to note that the original bill contained a 
provision, eliminated by amendment, excusing an employer guilty of 
gross negligence if he could prove equal negligence on the part of the 
injured worker.” 

The court went far in liberally interpreting the scope of the factory 
act, which was held to apply to any worker regardless of his rank 
or grade, to any duty of a worker, whether ordinary and general or 
exceptional and occasional, and to any accident caused by the ab- 
sence of a prescribed safeguard even though such accident could not 
have been anticipated with reasonable prudence by the employer. 
And the court went so far as to hold that if an injury is caused or 
directly contributed to by the absence of safeguards, then the 
plaintiff need not prove the practicability of such safeguards, but 
that the burden of proving safeguards impracticable is on the em- 
ployer.** The act does not, however, add to the common-law rights 
of the father of a minor son to sue for the loss of services resulting 


87. Caspar v. Lewin, 82 Kan. 631, 632. Three years later the court said: ‘‘The doctrines 
of assumption of risk and contributory negligence are not the creatures of any constitution or 
of any legislative enactment. They are court-made rules, invented to meet certain ideals of 
justice respecting certain social and economic conditions and relations. Should the conditions 
and relations be mney coat, and those ideals wholly fail of realization, the reason for 
the rules, which is the life of all rules of the common law, would then be wanting, and the 
court which would go on enforcing them would be a conscious minister of injustice and not of 
justice.""—Burgin v. Railway Co., 90 Kan. 194, 198 (1918). 

88. Caspar v. Lewin, 82 Kan. 624. 

89. Ibid., p. 625. 

90. Senate Bills, Kansas Legislature, 1908, Bill No. 4. 


91. Caspar v. Lewin, 82 Kan. 604, overruling part of Henschell v. Rly. Co., 78 Kan. 411. 
To this two justices dissented, holding that the plaintiff would still have to prove safeguards 
practicable. See, also, Gambill v. Bowen, 82 Kan. 840, and Slater v. Rly. Co., 91 Kan. 226, 
237. It has been held that an employee injured while at rest under the direction of the em- 
ployer is engaged in the performance of duty and included within the act.—Brick Co. v. 
Fisher, 79 Kan. 576. The court refused to limit the scope of the act by interpreting that 
section requiring belt shifters or safe mechanical contrivances for throwing on or off belts or 
pulleys as applying only to workmen engaged in shifting belts, but interpreted it to apply 
also to workers operating the machine.—Rank v. Packing Box Co., 92 Kan. 917. 
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from an injury by reason of a violation of the act. Only the minor 
can recover.®? Because the act is chiefly remedial in nature and in- 
tent, rather than penal, it is controlled by the two-year statute of 
limitation.** 

The constitutionality of the factory act was upheld by the state 
supreme court in Caspar v. Lewin as a legitimate exercise of the 
state’s police power. The remedy prescribed for its enforcement was 
held not obnoxious to either the state or the federal constitution. 
An appeal from this decision was taken to the federal supreme court, 
but it was dismissed without consideration, per stipulation of 
counsel.** The constitutionality of the act was later passed upon 
and upheld by the United States supreme court. A superintendent 
of the Lawrence Paper Manufacturing Company, whose duty it was, 
among other things, to provide safeguards for the machinery, was 
crushed and killed by unguarded rolls. His widow sued for damages 
under the factory act. The main contention of the company was 
that the superintendent’s control of safety details removed him from 
the class of employees protected by the factory act. But the Kansas 
supreme court ruled that the act was intended to protect all em- 
ployees regardless of employment, rank or grade.®* From this de- 
cision the company appealed. It contended that the interpretation 
put upon the act by the Kansas court was repugnant to the federal 
due process clause, because the superintendent’s employment con- 
tract provided that he himself was to see to the safeguarding of the 
machinery. The United States supreme court held it strictly consti- 
tutional to impose an absolute duty to provide safeguards of which 
no employer may relieve himself by any form of contract.% The 
company also contended that the law violated the equal protection 
clause of the federal constitution, because corporations can only 
carry out the duty of safeguarding machinery by contracting with 
agents and employees, while individual employers may perform this 
duty themselves. The supreme court pointed out the obscurity of 
this reasoning, and suggested that it rested upon a misconception, 
for the law imposed an absolute duty binding upon corporations and 
individuals alike. 

. Gibson v. Packing Box Co., 85 Kan. 346. 
. Slater v. Railway Co., 91 Kan. 226. 
. Lewin v. Caspar, 228 U. S. 736. 


. Smith v. Bowersock, 95 Kan. 96, following Caspar v. Lewin. 
. Bowersock v. Smith, 248 U. S. 29. 
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RECOVERIES 


No investigation has ever been made of the amounts recovered by 
Kansas workers or their dependents under the common-law princi- 
ples of liability. The data are not available. No doubt only a few 
cases arose where the unmodified common law was applicable, for 
legislative modifications were made early in Kansas history. But 
the experience of other states suggests that the percentage of re- 
coveries and the amounts involved were probably not great. The 
common-law defenses of the employer were almost invulnerable. 
Nor has any study been made of the recoveries under the common 
law as modified by employer’s liability acts. Here, too, it seems rea- 
sonable to infer that the experience of other states has been repeated 
in Kansas. The percentage of recoveries was certainly greater after 
employer’s liability acts than before them. 

Table I combines the recoveries in fatal cases investigated in three 
states prior to 1911. The percentage of fatal cases in which no com- 
pensation was received is high, amounting to almost a third of the 
total. In almost half of the cases the amount received did not ex- 
ceed $500. Compensation exceeding $1,000 was received in very few 
cases. In some of these, the figures were well above $5,000. 


TasLe I.—Recoveries in 604 fatal cases under employers’ liability laws in three 
states prior to 1911* 








Avount RECEIVED. a. Pa. | Minn. | Totals. Percent. 





Be IIR. 5 oo vc ceicecicnce 89 196 32.5 
Less than $100........... ary ry 2: 113 143 23.7 
eee ; ‘ p 61 146 24.1 
$500 to $1,000. . et : 41 63 10.4 
Over $1,000 19 56 9.3 




















* 227 cases by the New York State Liability Commission; 823 cases from Pennsylvania by 
man ; os 54 cases from Minnesota. This material is taken from Rubinow, I. M., 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York, N. Y., 1913), pp. 93-95. 


Some idea of the small number of recoveries in cases of nonfatal 
accident may be obtained from the following figures for Wisconsin.” 


Percent 
Received nothing from employer 
Received amount of doctor bill only 
Received amount of part of doctor bill only 
Received something in addition to doctor bill 
Received something but not doctor bills 


97. Taken from James H. Boyd, Workmen's Compensation and Insurance (1912), v. I, 
p. 61. 
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The following figures on recoveries in Kansas are not adequate, 
but are offered for what they are worth. From 1871 to 1911, when 
Kansas enacted its first workmen’s compensation law, there were 
fifty-nine suits settled by the state supreme court in which workers 
were awarded damages for injury. The average amount of compen- 
sation received was $4,320. This appears to be a higher average 
than is usually reported, and it is no doubt very much higher than 
the average recovered in all cases, including those settled out of court. 
For undoubtedly most accidents were either not settled for at all, or 
were settled for out of court; and it is usually the cases involving 
large sums that are carried to the state supreme court. The highest 
award was $15,000, which was paid by a railroad company to an in- 
dividual for the loss of both legs.** The average compensation 
awarded for nineteen fatal accidents was $5,135, only slightly more 
than the average award for injury. This also appears to be larger 
than the amount usually reported. The largest amount received for 
a fatal accident was $10,000; the lowest, $500. 

Supreme court records for the years 1871-1911 show that contested 
cases were seldom disposed of in less than three years after the acci- 
dent occurred. The average time was four years, both for injury and 
death. In many cases there was a delay of five, six and seven years. 
Three cases were in the courts for more than nine years, and one for 
more than ten years. Following is a distribution of sixty-six cases 
definitely disposed of by the state supreme court during the years 
1871-1911, inclusive, on the basis of time involved. 


Less than one year 

One year but less than two 
Two years but less than three 
Three years but less than four 
ee I csc ccewsdiecevencesesend : 
Five years but less than six 
Six years but less than seven 
Seven years but less than eight 
Eight years but less than nine 
Nine years but less than ten 
Ten years and over 


The doctrines of assumption of risk and contributory negligence 
account for almost all the failures to recover up to 1902. After the 
defenses of contributory negligence and assumption of risk were no 
longer available under the various acts designed to protect workers, 


98. Dowell v. Railway Co., 883 Kan. 562. This is a striking example of the wide discrepancy 
that is often found in the amounts awarded for injuries by juries. In not a single case of 
death in Kansas, so far as the data available to the writer go, did the award exceed $10,000; 
and injuries more serious than the one sustained in this case, and under circumstances as bad 
or worse, were awarded much less. The next highest amount of compensation awarded for 
injuries was $12,000.—See Railway Co. v. Lloyd, 68 Kan. 369. 
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recoveries became more numerous. This probably helps to explain 
the willingness of many employers to adopt workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. Recoveries were based in about equal numbers on the 
grounds of failure of the employer to furnish safe tools or equipment, 


unsafe workplaces, and the negligent acts of an agent or vice- 
principal. 





Recent Additions to the Library 
Compiled by Heten M. McFaruanp, Librarian 


N ORDER that members of the Kansas State Historical Society 

and others interested in historical study may know the class of 
books we are receiving, a list is printed annually of the books ac- 
cessioned in our specialized fields. 

These books come to us from three sources, purchase, gift and 
exchange, and fall into the following classes: Books by Kansans 
and about Kansas; books on the West, including explorations, over- 
land journeys and personal narratives; genealogy, local history and 
out-of-state directories; and books on the Indians of North America, 
United States history, biography and allied subjects which are clas- 
sified as general. 

We receive regularly the publications of many historical societies 
by exchange, and subscribe to other historical and genealogical pub- 
lications which are needed in reference work. 

The following is a partial list of books which were added to the 
library from October 1, 1939, to September 30, 1940. Government 


and state official publications and some books of a general nature 
are not included. The total number of books accessioned appeared 
in the report of the secretary in the February issue of the Quarterly. 


KANSAS 


ABILENE, First PressyTeRIAN Cuurcu, Seventieth Anniversary: Historical, 
1869-1939. Comp. by C. C. Wyandt. [Abilene, Shadinger Printing Com- 
pany, 1939.] 

Air Mail Collector. Vol. 1, No. 1-Vol. 4, No. 11; November, 1928-September, 
1932. Holton, The Gossip Printery, 1928-1932. 4 Vols. 

ALLEN, Paut, Kansas Mammals. Topeka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 1940. 
(Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, Studies in Education, Nine- 
teenth of the Series.) 

ANvERSON, Mrs. Bernice (Goupy), Jndian Sleep Man Tales. Caldwell, Idaho, 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1940. 

ARNOLD, OREN, and Jonn P. Hare, Hot Irons; Heraldry of the Range. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1940. 

Bearpstee, Mrs. Erra (Avpricn), Lebanon’s Golden Jubilee: Fifty Years of 
Living in a Little Kansas Town, 1887-19387. [Lebanon, Lebanon Times] n.d. 

Beatry, Jerome, Americans All Over. New York, The John Day Company 
[{c1940]. 

Betz, Bert Reap, comp., Souvenir of the Betz-Diehl Reunion; a Brief of the 
Organization, Constitution and By-laws With a List of Officers, Members 
and Other Information. N. p., 1940. 


(175) 
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Buiackmar, Frank WILSON, Justifiable Individualism. New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company [c1922]. 

Bian, Ep, Random Rhymes. Spring Hill, New Era Publishing Company 
[c1939]. 

Browne, Cuartes Hersert, A History of the 137th Infantry; an All-Kansas 
Regiment. Horton, The Headlight Printshop, 1940. 

Burpick, Wiuu1am Livesey, The Bench and Bar of Other Lands. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Metropolitan Law Book Company, Inc. [c1939]. 

Cattaway, Asa Berton, With Packs and Rifles; a Story of the World War. 
Boston, Meador Publishing Company, 1939. 

Cuussic, P. G., and H. R. Cuvussic, comps. and pubs., A Directory of Mitchell 
County, Kansas. . . . Beloit, P. G. and H. R. Chubbic, 1907. 

Cuiay Center, First Mernopist Episcopa, Cuurcu, Rededication, First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Sunday, December 18, 1938, Clay Center, Kansas. 
No impr. 

Cuiveston, Witt1amM Georce, Rascals in Democracy. New York, Richard R. 
Smith, 1940. 

Copy, Witi1am Frepericx, True Tales of the Plains. New York, Cupples and 
Leon Company, 1908. 

Coutn, Gaten C., Battling Buckaroos. New York, Phoenix Press [c1940]. 

Coons, Mrs. Marriz Mats, Pioneer Days in Kansas; Dedicated to Father and 
Mother John and Martha Mails. Manhattan, 1939. 

Cummineos, W. H., School Days at Rose, 1871-1988. No impr. Mimeographed. 

DavcuHTers OF THE AMERICAN RevoLuTION, Kansas, Proceedings of the Forty- 
Second Annual State Conference, Topeka, Kansas, March 18, 19, 20, 1940. 
No impr. 

Dion, Joun A., Doc: Facts, Fables and Foibles. Boston, Richard G. Badger 
[c1926]. 

Dona, Jay, Outlaws of the Border; A Complete and Authentic History of the 
Lives of Frank and Jesse James, the Younger Brothers, and Their Robber 
Companions, Including Quantrell and His Noted Guerillas. Chicago, Coburn 
& Newman Publishing Company, 1882. 

Epson, Cuaries Leroy, Dulcinea’s Diary. Charleston, S. C., Southern Printing 

and Publishing Company, 1924. 








, Lips of Almond Bloom; a Romance of Yankee Love. . . . Charles- 
ton, S. C., Southern Printing and Publishing Company, 1924. 
, Prairie Fire, an Epic Poem in Flashes of Rhyme. . . . Charleston, 


S. C., Southern Printing and Publishing Company, 1924. 
, Rhymes & Circuses. Charleston, 8. C., Southern Printing and Publish- 
ing Company, 1924. 

, Whale Meat; a Shocking Portrayal of Our Tribal Belief in Free Food 
From the North Pole. Charleston, 8. C., Southern Printing and Publishing 
Company, 1924. 

Epwarps, A. D., Influence of Drought and Depression on a Rural Community ; 

a Case Study in Haskell County, Kansas. Washington, D. C., 1939. (U.S. 

Department of Agriculture, Farm Security Administration and the Bureau 

of Agricultural Economics . Social Research Report, No. VII.) 
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Epwarps, Joun Beacu, Early Days in Abilene. Printed in the Abilene Chroni- 
cle, 1896; Reprinted in the Abilene Daily Chronicle, 1938, With Added Ma- 
terial From the Papers of J. B. Edwards. [Abilene, 1940.] 

Emerson, Ciarence O., Homely Poems. (Topeka, The Hall Lithographing 
Company, 1940.] 

FeperaL Writers’ Proyecr, Kansas, Kansas; a Guide to the Sunflower State. 
Compiled and Written by the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Proj- 
ects Administration for the State of Kansas. New York, The Viking Press, 
1939. 

(Fenn, Atva Leon, comp.], “Napoleon and the Red Leg.” [Hutchinson] c1939. 

Fru, Wmu1M D., Studies in Kansas Insects; a Treatise Descriptive of the 
More Common Species. Contents: A Manual of the Butterflies and Skip- 
pers of Kansas. Topeka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 1939. (University 
of Kansas, Department of Entomology, Bulletin, No. 12.) 

FrrzceraLp, Mary Pavt, Sister, Beacon on the Plains. Leavenworth, The Saint 
Mary College, 1939. 

Fotmer, Henri, The Mallet Expedition of 1739 Through Nebraska, Kansas and 
Colorado to Santa Fé. (Reprinted From The Colorado Magazine, Vol. 16, 
No. 5, Sept., 1939.) 

FreverickK, JAMES VINCENT, Ben Holladay the Stagecoach King; a Chapter in 
the Development of Transcontinental Transportation. Glendale, The Arthur 
H. Clark Company, 1940. 

FREEMASONS, ANCIENT FREE AND AccepTep, Horton Lopce No. 326, A 50-year 
History of Horton Lodge No. 326 A. F. & A. M. Horton, Kansas, 1890-1940. 
Compiled for the Golden Anniversary, February 19, 1940. (Horton, The 
Headlight Printshop, 1940.] 

Gaeppert, Gustave Raymonp, The Birth of Kansas. Topeka, Kansas State 
Printing Plant, 1940. (University of Kansas Publications; Social Science 
Studies, 1940, No. 1.) 

Gates, Frank Cates, Annotated List of the Plants of Kansas: Ferns and 
Flower Plants, With Maps Showing Distribution of Species. Topeka, Kan- 
sas State Printing Plant, 1940. (Kansas State College, Department of 
Botany, Contribution, No. 391.) 

GuiepHiL, ALFRED Ernest, Among We Sens (Being Lancashire, England, 
Dialect, Meaning, “Among Ourselves”). Lamar, Colo., The Lamar Register 
Press, 1939. 

Goenner, W.G., comp., The History of Zenda. No impr. 

Gorpon, JoNATHAN Wes.LeEy, An Argument Designed to Show the Origin of the 
Troubles in Kansas, and the Remedy Therefor; Delivered in Masonic Hall, 
Indianapolis, September 29th, 1856. Indianapolis, Indiana State Journal 
Steam Press Print, 1856. 

GrirFIN, CHARLES Extprince, Four Years in Europe With Buffalo Bill, a De- 
scriptive Narrative of the Big American Show’s Successful Tour 
Albia, Iowa, Stage Publishing Company, 1908. 

Hammonp, Georce Peter, Coronado’s Seven Cities. Albuquerque, United 
States Coronado Exposition Commission, 1940. 

HamMonp, Georce Peter, and Epcar F. Goan, The Adventure of Don Francisco 
Vdsquez de Coronado. [{Albuquerque, The University of New Mexico Press, 
c1938.] 


5—8801 
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Harsorp, James Guturie, Address at Stratford Hall, May 7, 1939. No impr. 

, Address at the Graduation Exercises, U. 8. Military Academy, June 10, 
1932. No impr. 

, Address Delivered at the Dedication of the Monument at Hill 204, 
Near Chateau-Thierry, France, Erected in Memory of the American Soldiers 
Who Died in the Aisne-Marne Salient During the World War, October 7, 
1937. No impr. 

, Again We Dream While Clouds Gather; Address Delivered in the 
Civic Forum Series at the Town Hall, New York City, January 3, 1936. 
No impr. 

, A Chief of Staff in the Theater of Operations; an Address . . . at 
the Army War College, Washington, D. C., April 6, 1939. No impr. 

, The Colonial Spirit in a Changing World; an Address to the New York 
Society of the Order of the Founders and Patriots of America . . . New 
York City, January 15, 19387. No impr. 

, The Decentralization of Relief . . . an Address Delivered at the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, April 17, 1940. No impr. 

, Electrical Knowledge and Its Future Relationship to Mass Communi- 
cation; Address Before the Open Forum of the Institute of Public Affairs 
of the University of Virginia, July 16, 1986. No impr. 

, Extra-Constitutional Government; an Address Before the Springfield 
Chamber of Commerce, Springfield, Mass., April 8, 1929. No impr. 

, History in the Making and the Writing; an Address Before the Mem- 
bers of the Catholic Writers Guild of America, at De La Salle Institute 

New York, January 28, 19388 . . . No impr. 

, Isolation as a Substitute for Preparedness; an Address Before the 
Henrietta Wells Livermore School of Politics . . . New York, N. Y., 
February 15, 1987. No impr. 

, Memories of Three Great Generals of France, Foch, Joffre, Petain; 
Address . . . to the Alumni Association of Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, June 5, 1983. No impr. 

, National Defense; a Radio Address to the Veterans of the Second 
Division Association, A. E. F. . . . St. Louis, Missouri, July 20, 1940. 
No impr. 

, Personalities and Personal Relationships in the American Expedition- 
ary Forces; Address at the Army War College, Washington, D. C., April 29, 
1983. Washington, D. C., United States Government Printing Office, 1933. 

, Practical Democracy in New York City; an Address Delivered Over 
Radio Station WEAF .. . September Eighth, Nineteen Hundred and 
Thirty. No impr. 

, The Promise of Radio; an Address . . . World Radio Conference, 
Sydney, N.S. W., April 6, 1938. No impr. 

, Radio and the Americas; an Address Delivered Before the Eighth 
American Scientific Congress, Washington, D. C., May 15, 1940. No impr. 

, Radio as a Phase of Industrial Preparedness; an Address Before the 
Army Ordnance Association . . . Washington, D. C., May 12, 1937. 
No impr. 

, Radio as a Social Force; an Address Given Before . . . the New 
York Junior League Club, December 1, 1936 . . . No impr. 
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, Radio in Education; an Address Delivered on April 17, 1936, at the 
University of Chattanooga . . . No impr. 

, Radio in the World War and the Organization of an American-Owned 
Transoceanic Radio Service; an Address Before . . . the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, April 28, 1928. No impr. 

, The Relative Position of the Individual Under Democratic and Total- 
itarian States; an Address Delivered at . . . the Institute of Public 
Affairs of the University of Virginia, July 11, 1939. No impr. 

, The Services of Supply From July, 1918, to May, 1919; Lecture 
at the Army War College . . . Washington, United States Government 
Printing Office, 1930. 

, Some Observations Around the Pacific; a Series of Three Addresses, 
Broadcast Over a National Broadcasting Company Network on August 30, 
September 6 and 13, 1938. No impr. 

, The World War; Address Delivered at the Army War College 
on Certain Historical Phases of the World War . . . Washington, United 
States Government Printing Office, 1932. 

, World Wireless; the Engineer’s Place in Radio Communication; an 
Address . . . Before Princeton University on November 12, 1926 
The Guild of Brackett Lectures [Princeton University], 1936. 

———, The Years Between; an Address . . . Before the Union Leaque 
Club of Chicago, on November 10,1988 . . . No impr. 

Harris, Jonn Perer, Busman’s Holiday. [Hutchinson, 1939.] 

Harrison, Mary Bennett, Shining Windows. Los Angeles, Harrison and 
Hathaway [c1925]. 

HistoricaL Recorps Survey, Kansas, American Imprints Inventory, No. 10; 
Check List of Kansas Imprints, 1854-1876. Topeka, The WPA Historical 
Records Survey Project, 1939. Mimeographed. 

, Inventory of Federal Archives in the States . . . Series I]; The 
Federal Courts, No. 15, Kansas. Topeka, The Historical Records Survey, 
1938. Mimeographed. 

, Inventory of Federal Archives in the States . . . Series II]; Thi 
Department of the Treasury, No. 15, Kansas. Topeka, The Historical Rec- 
ords Survey, 1938. Mimeographed. 

——, Inventory of Federal Archives in the States . . . Series V; The 
Depariment of Justice, No. 15, Kansas. Topeka, The Historical Records 
Survey, 1939. Mimeographed. 

- , Inventory of Federal Archives in the States . . . Series VII; The 
Department of the Navy, No. 15, Kansas. Topeka, The Historical Records 
Survey, 1939. Mimeographed. 

, Inventory of Federal Archives in the States . . . Series VIII; The 
Department of the Interior, No. 15, Kansas. Topeka, The Kansas Historical 
Records Survey Project, 1940. Mimeographed. 

, Inventory of Federal Archives in the States . . . Series IX; The 
Department of Agriculture, No. 15, Kansas. Topeka, The Historical Records 
Survey, 1939. Mimeographed. 

, Inventory of Federal Archives in the States . . . Series X; The 
Department of Commerce, No. 15, Kansas. Top@ka, The Kansas Historical 
Records Survey Project, 1940. Mimeographed. 
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, Inventory of the County Archives of Kansas . . . No. 11, Cherokee 
County (Columbus). Topeka, The Kansas Historical Records Survey Proj- 
ect, 1940. Mimeographed. 

, Inventory of the County Archives of Kansas . . . No. 30, Franklin 
County (Ottawa). Topeka, The Historical Records Survey, 1939. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

, Inventory of the County Archives of Kansas . . . No. 33, Graham 
County (Hill City). Topeka, The Historical Records Survey, April, 1938. 
Typed. 

, Inventory of the County Archives of Kansas . . . No. 33, Graham 
County (Hill City). Topeka, The Historical Records Survey, December, 
1938. Mimeographed. 

, Inventory of the County Archives of Kansas . . . No. 35, Gray 
County (Cimarron). Topeka, The Historical Records Survey, 1939. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

, Inventory of the County Archives of Kansas . . . No. 37, Green- 
wood County (Eureka). Topeka, The Historical Records Survey, 1938. 
Mimeographed. 

, Inventory of the County Archives of Kansas . . . No. 46, Johnson 
County (Olathe). Topeka, The Historical Records Survey, 1937. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

, Inventory of the County Archives of Kansas . . . No. 63, Mont- 
gomery County (Independence). Topeka, The Historical Records Survey, 
January, 1938. Typed. 

, Inventory of the County Archives of Kansas . . . No. 63, Mont- 
gomery County (Independence). Topeka, The Historical Records Survey, 
September, 1938. Mimeographed. 

, Inventory of the County Archives of Kansas . . . No. 88, Seward 
County (Itberal). Topeka, The Historical Records Survey, 1938. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

History of the Scott County Free Public Library, the First County Free Pub- 
lic Library in the State of Kansas, Created by Statute. December 1, 1939. 
Mimeographed. 

Hows, Epcar Watson, The Blessing of Business. Topeka, Crane and Com- 
pany, 1918. 

Humsotpr, Sr. Perer’s Evancerica, LurHeran Cuurcu, Seventy-Fifth An- 
mniversary . . . June 12, 1938. No impr. 

Hunt, Frazier, The Long Trail From Texas; the Story of Ad Spaugh, Cattle- 
man. New York, Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1940. 

Jounson, Mrs. Osa (Letcuty), J Married Adventure; the Lives and Ad- 
ventures of Martin and Osa Johnson. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany [c1940}]. 

Kansas InpustriaL DevELOPMENT CoMMIssIon, Superior Kansas; an Analysis. 
Topeka [1940]. Mimeographed. 

Kansas Lecistative Councit, Research DeparTMENT, Assessment of Real 
Estate in Kansas . . . (Topeka, 1940.] (Publication, No. 99, July, 1940.) 
Mimeographed. 

, Personal Property Tazation in Kansas; Part 2, The Collection Problem. 
(Publication, No. 101, July, 1940.) Mimeographed. 
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——,, Personal Property Taxation in Kansas; Part 3, Motor Vehicles. 
(Publication, No. 102, July, 1940.) Mimeographed. 

——, The Problem of Special (Fee) Funds in Kansas . . . Preliminary 
Report. (Publication, No. 98, March, 1940.) Mimeographed. 

, Regulation of State Travel Expenses . . . (Publication, No. 97, 
March, 1940.) Mimeographed. 

, A Survey of State Market Agencies; Legislation and Experience of 
Other States As a Basis For Consideration of a Possible Division of Markets 
in the Kansas State Board of Agriculture ; Prepared for Committee on Agri- 
culture and Livestock. (Publication, No. 96, March, 1940.) Mimeographed. 

Kansas Magazine, 1940. Manhattan, Kansas State College Press, c1940. 

Kansas Magazine Supplement, 1939. (Manhattan, Kansas State College Press] 
1939. 

Kansas State PLtannine Boarp, Farm Real Estate Values in Kansas From 
1933-1937, Inclusive. Topeka, 1940. Mimeographed. 

, Miscellaneous Political Subdivisions in Kansas, 1925-1937, Inclusive. 
Topeka, December, 1939. Mimeographed. 

, Property Tazation in McPherson County, Kansas, 1925-1936. Topeka, 
Kansas State Planning Board, 1935. 

Kansas Writers’ Proyecr, WPA, A Guide to Leavenworth, Kansas. Leaven- 
worth, The Leavenworth Chronicle, 1940. 

KvuHLMAN, CuHaArLEs, Gen. George A. Custer; a Lost Trail and the Gall Saga 
: Billings, Mont., The Author, 1940. 

Little Kansas Magazine, 1940. |Manhattan] The Kansas Magazine, 1940. 

McCaustanp, ExizaserH, Changing New York. Photographs by Berenice 
Abbott, Text by Elizabeth McCausland. New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc., 1939. 

McCoy, JosepH Geatinea, Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade of the West 
and Southwest. Edited by Ralph P. Bieber. Glendale, Calif., The Arthur 
H. Clark Company, 1940. 

McDonovucH, Marian McIntyre, Caravans to Santa Fé. Philadelphia, The 
Penn Publishing Company [c1940]. 

McLintock, Minna A., Daddy Damm’s Kin-Folks . . . St. Louis, Mo. 
{c1915}. 

[Manuey, Cuartes H., Jr.], My Dear Bena [Being the Letters of a Sick 
Grandfather, C. H. Manley, Jr., of Junction City, Kansas, to His Grand- 
daughter, Robina Helen Cortelyou . . . 1938.) N. p. [1938]. 

Mason, Watt, Business Prose-Poems. Chicago, George Matthew Adams 
{cl1911]. 

MeacuaM, Lucy HEwen, and Buss Isery, Kansas, Our Own State. Wichita, 
The McCormick-Mathers Publishing Company, c1939. 

MecueM, Kirke, John Brown; a Play in Three Acts. Manhattan, The Kansas 
Magazine [c1939]. 

MENNINGER, Mrs. Fiona Vestat (Knisety), Days of My Life; Memories of a 
Kansas Mother and Teacher. New York, Richard R. Smith, 1939. 

MEN NINGER, Witi1AM Caine, Handbook for Skippers. New York, Boy Scouts 
of America [c1939]. 

Mrter, Mrs. Fiorence Woopsury, Thoughts in Verse. N. p., 1923. 
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Muster Roll and Equipment of the Expedition of Francisco Vazquez De Coro- 
nado, Now Translated Into English for the First Time. . . . Ann Arbor, 
The William L. Clements Library, 1939. 

Nerr, Frank AMANDUS, Steps in Economic Progress. Wichita, McGuin Pub- 
lishing Company, 1939. 

Netson, Harvey F'., An Economic History of Chanute, Kansas, Submitted to 
the Department of History and the Faculty of the Graduate School of the 
University of Kansas in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for the De- 
gree of Master of Arts. August, 1939. Typed. 

NewMan, Jessie Montcomery, Law on the Forced Loan of July 20, 1922, as 
Translated From the German. N. p. [c1926]. 

Oapen, GeorGE WasHINGTON, There Were No Heroes; a Personal Record of a 
Man’s Beginning. New York, Dodd, Mead & Company, 1940. 

Ocie, Grorce A., AND Company, pub., Standard Atlas of Dickinson County, 
Kansas. . . . Chicago, Geo. A. Ogle and Company, 1901. 

Otproyp, Mrs. Atice Witson, Jt Was His Birthday. Decoration by Marjorie 
Howe Dixon. Chicago, The Bookfellows, 1924. 

Payton, Witu1aAM, The Last Man Over the Trail. (Kinsley, c1939.] 

Polk’s Kansas City (Wyandotte County, Kansas) City Directory, 1938. Kan- 
sas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1938. 

Polk’s Topeka (Shawnee County, Kans.) City Directory, 1940, Including Shaw- 
nee County Taxpayers . . . Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Com- 
pany, c1940. 

Polk’s Wichita (Kansas) City Directory, 1989. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk 
and Company, c1929. 

Porter, Jack Myers, Cattle Trails of the Old West. Edited and Compiled by 
Laura R. Krehbiel. Clayton, N. M., Laura R. Krehbiel [c1939]. 

QuayLe, Wruu1AM ALFRED, A Hero and Some Other Folk. 7th ed. Cincinnati, 
O., Jennings and Graham [c1900]. 

RanpotpH, VANcE, ed., An Ozark Anthology. Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., 1940. 

Ricuarps, RautpxH, Yeterday-Today-Tomorrow. [Fort Scott, Joseph R. Rich- 
ards, Jr., and R. J. Richards, c1940.] 

Rooter, Cuartes C., Comerio; a Study of a Puerto Rican Town. Lawrence, 
University of Kansas, 1940. (University of Kansas Publications; Social 
Science Studies, 1940, No. 2.) 

Runyon, Damon, The Best of Damon Runyon. E. C. Bentley Selected These 
Stories; Nicolas Bentley drew the Pictures. [New York, Pocket Books, 
Inc., c1940.] 

, My Old Man. New York, Stackpole Sons [c1938, c1939]. 
, My Wife Ethel. Philadelphia, David McKay Company [c1939, 1940]. 

SansporN Map Company, Insurance Maps of Topeka, Kansas. New York, The 
Sanborn Map Company, c1913. 

Suarrer, Mrs. Satu, Kansas; the State and Its Government. Boston, Allyn 
& Bacon [c1939]. 

SHANNON, Frep Abert, Critiques of Research in the Social Sciences: III. An 
Appraisal of Walter Prescott Webb’s The Great Plains; a Study in Institu- 
tions and Environment. New York, Social Science Research Council [1940]. 
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Suetpon, CHarLtes Monrog, All the World. New York, George H. Doran 
Company [c1918, c1919]. 

, The Heart of the World; a Story of Christian Socialism. New York, 
Fleming H. Revell Company [c1905]. 
, Modern Pagans. New York, The Methodist Book Concern [c1917]. 

——., Who Killed Joe’s Baby? 3d ed. Chicago, Advance Publishing Com- 
pany, 1901. 

Smiter, Mrs. Frances, A Book of Poems. (Greenleaf, Sentinel Print] 1925. 

Spzer, Rotto Ciayton, A Speer Pioneer Comes to Kansas; Sketching the Life 
of Austin G. Speer, Veteran Mexican War, Veteran Civil War, Co. G, 50th 
Regt. Ind. Inf. Vols., Diary of Trip to Kansas . . . Citizen of Wood- 
son Co., Kansas . . . Typed. 

Squire, Lorene, Wildfowling With a Camera. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Company [c1938]. 

Stone, Rosert, Remarks at the Unveiling of the Munn Memorial [Dec. 6, 
1939]. No impr. 

SrricKLAND, Frank P., Jr., The Transactions of Kaw Lodge No. 272, A. F. & 
A. M. of Kansas City, Kansas. N. p. [1927]. 

Surron, Georce Sytvester, The Seventy Years, the First Presbyterian Church, 
Hiawatha, Kansas, April 10, 1870-April 10, 1940. (Hiawatha, Hiawatha 
World Print, 1940.] 

Svopmpa, LawkENcE, An Empire of Dust. Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton Printers, 
Ltd., 1940. 

Sweet, Wi1LL1mAM WarrEN, Religion on the American Frontier, 1883-1850. Vol. 
8, The Congregationalists. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press 
[{c1939]. 

THompson, Mrs. Harrier (Stertinac), and Mrs. ALsert THompson, Long, 
Long Ago. Foundation of the Work of Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society in the Southwest Kansas Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. [{Hutchinson, The Wholesaler Printing Company] 1939. 

Tinxkcom, Harry Marin, John White Geary, Soldier-Statesman, 1819-1873. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. 

ToreKka Bar Association, Memorial for Thomas Francis Doran, Adopted by 
the Topeka Bar Association at Its Annual Meeting, February 10, 1940. No 
impr. 

U.S. Nationa, YourH ADMINISTRATION, Kansas, Milling in Kansas; Industrial 
Study, No.1. January 1, 1940. Mimeographed. 

Van Nice, Cuartes Ray, Tact and the Teacher. Lawrence, Plainview Publica- 
tions [c1929]. 

, Teacher Teamwork With a Problem Public. Topeka, School Activities 
Publishing Company, 1940. 

Watsu, James Martyn, and ANNA KaTHieen WaAtsn, Plain English. Hand- 
book, New Edition; A Complete Guide to Correctness. Wichita, The Mc- 
Cormick-Mathers Company [c1939]. 

Ware, E. R., and Lioyp F. Smiru, Woodlands of Kansas. Topeka, Kansas 
State Printing Plant, 1939. (Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 285.) 

Ware, Evcene Fitcu, The Rhymes of Ironquill. [15th ed.]_ New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1939. 
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Wasusurn Coiiece, TorpeKa, Catalogue of the Permanent Collection of Paint- 
ings, Prints, Drawings, and Sculptures and the Free Public Library Loan 
Collection of Casts in Mulvane Art Museum and Other Buildings, Wash- 
burn College. Comp. by Wallace S. Baldinger. Topeka, 1940. 

Warers, LAwrence Lesuie, Use Tazes and Their Legal and Economic Back- 
ground. Lawrence, University of Kansas, School of Business, 1940. (Kan- 
sas Studies in Business, No. 19.) 

Wetman, Pavt Isevin, The Trampling Herd, the Story of the Cattle Range 
in America. New York, Carrick and Evans, Inc. [c1939]. 

Wuire, Wrmuim ALLEN, The Changing West; an Economic Theory About 
Our Golden Age. New York, the Macmillan Company, 1939. 

Wrarp, Jutius Terrass, History of the Kansas State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science. Manhattan, Kansas State College Press, 1940. 

Tue Wiran, University or Kansas, Lady Lore; a Swingltme Handbook of 
Etiquette for Girls . . . Lawrence [The World Company], 1939. 

Woopwarp, Cuester, Lanterns Alight; Journeys to Far Places. Chicago, 
Normandie House, 1940. 


THE WEST 


Barrows, JoHN R., Ubet. Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1936. 

Becupo.t, Freperick Ritcuie, Giants of the Old West. New York, The Cen- 
tury Company [c1930]. 

Biepsoz, ANTHONY JENNINGS, Indian Wars of the Northwest; A California 
Sketch. San Francisco, Bacon and Company, 1885. 

Britt, Cuares J., Conquest of the Southern Plains: Uncensored Narrative of 
the Battle of the Washita and Custer’s Southern Campaign. Oklahoma City, 
Golden Saga Publishers, c1938. 

Brown, JAMES STePHENS, Life of a Pioneer; Being the Autobiography of James 
S. Brown. Salt Lake City, George Q. Cannon & Sons Company, 1900. 

Bupp, Ratpu, Railway Routes Across the Rocky Mountains; Excerpt Transac- 
tions of the Newcomen Society, Vol. 18, 1937-1938. 

Catrp, James, Prairie Farming in America, With Notes by the Way on Canada 
and the United States. London, Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans & 
Roberts, 1859. 

Ciark, THomas Dionysius, The Rampaging Frontier; Manners and Humors 
of Pioneer Days in the South and the Middle West. Indianapolis, The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company [c1939]. 

Curtiss, Dantet S., Western Portraiture, and Emigrant’s Guide: a Description 
of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa; With Remarks on Minnesota, and Other 
Territories. New York, J. H. Colton, 1852. 

Davis, Cuype Brion, The Arkansas. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
[c1940]. 

Fercusson, Erna, Our Southwest. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1940. 

Ferris, WarrEN Anous, Life in the Rocky Mountains; a Diary of Wanderings 
on the Sources of the Rivers Missouri, Columbia, and Colorado From Feb- 
ruary, 1830, to November, 1836. Edited . . . by Paul C. Phillips. Den- 
ver, The Old West Publishing Company, 1940. 

Fisuer, JoHn Stinuinc, A Builder of the West; the Life of General William 
Jackson Palmer. Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1939. 
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Foucera, Mrs. Karuertne (Gisson), With Custer’s Cavalry, From the Mem- 
oirs of the Late Katherine Gibson, Widow of Captain Francis M. Gibson of 
the Seventh Cavalry, U. 8S. A. (Retired). Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., 1940. 

GoopyKoontz, Corin Brummitr, Home Missions on the American Frontier. 
Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1939. 

Jackson, Wiu1aM Henry, Time Exposure; the Autobiography of William 
Henry Jackson. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons [c1940]. 

Ketiy, Cuar.es, and Maurice L. Howe, Miles Goodyear, First Citizen of Utah, 
Trapper, Trader and California Pioneer. Salt Lake City, Western Printing 
Company, 1937 

McG.asHAN, Cuar.es Fayette, History of the Donner Party; a Tragedy of the 
Sierra, With Foreword, Notes and a Bibliography by George H. Hinkle and 
Bliss McGlashan Hinkle. Stanford University, Calif., Stanford University 
Press [c1940]. 

McKenney, THomas Lorraine, Sketches of a Tour to the Lakes, of the Char- 
acter and Customs of the Chippeway Indians, and of Incidents Connected 
With the Treaty of Fond Du Lac .. . Baltimore, Fielding Lucas, 
Junior, 1827. 

McReynops, Rosert, Thirty Years on the Frontier. Colorado Springs, Colo., 
E] Paso Publishing Company, 1906. 

Orero, Miacvet Antonio, My Life on the Frontier, 1882-1897 ; Death Knell of 
a Territory and Birth oj a State, Vol. 2. Albuquerque, The University of 
New Mexico Press, 1939. 

Ratne, WiLt1AM MacLeop, Guns of the Frontier; the Story of How Law Came 
to the West. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. 

Rankin, M. Witson, Reminiscences of Frontier Days; Including an Authentic 
Account of the Thornburg and Meeker Massacre. Denver, Smith-Brooks 
{c1938]. 

Ricuarpson, Marvin M., The Whitman Mission, the Third Station on the Old 
Oregon Trail. Walla Walla, Wash., Whitman Publishing Company [c1940). 

Rister, Cart Coxp, Border Captives; the Traffic in Prisoners by Southern 
Plains Indians, 1835-1875. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1940. 

Trxter, Victor, Travels on the Osage Prairies. Edited by John Francis Mc- 
Dermott, translated from the French by Albert J. Salvan. Norman, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1940. 

Tucker, Mary, Books of the Southwest, a General Bibliography. New York 
City, J. J. Augustin [1937]. 

Vivian, ARTHUR PEeNpDARvES, Wanderings in the Western Land. 2d ed. London, 
Sampson, Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington, 1880. 

WoesteMeyer, Ina Fayp, ed., The Westward Movement ; a Book of Readings 
on Our Changing Frontiers. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company 
[c1939]. 

Woopwarp, Mary Dopag, The Checkered Years (Excerpts From the Diary of 
Mary Dodge Woodward Written While Living on a Bonanza Farm in 
Dakota Territory During the Years 1884 to 1889]. Caldwell, Idaho, The 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1937. 
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Auten, Wim Cicero, The Annals of Haywood County, North Carolina; 
Historical, Sociological, Biographical, and Genealogical. N. p., 1935. 

, History of Halifax County [North Carolina]. Boston, The Cornhill 
Company [c1918]. 

AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SocteTy, Proceedings at the Annual Meeting Held in 
Worcester, October 19, 1988. Worcester, Mass., The Society, 1939. 

, Proceedings at the Semi-Annual Meeting Held in Boston, April 19, 1939. 
Worcester, Mass., The Society, 1940. 

American CLan Grecor Sociery, Year Book Containing the Proceedings of the 
Twenty-ninth Annual Gathering. Richmond [Cressons, May and Company, 
c1939]. 

ANDERSON, JosEPH, ed., The Town and City of Waterbury, Connecticut, From 
the Aboriginal Period to the Year Eighteen Hundred and Ninety-five. New 
Haven, The Price and Lee Company, 1896. 3 Vols. 

ANDERSON, SARAH TrAvERS Lewis (Scorr), Lewises, Meriwethers and Their Kin. 

Richmond, Va., The Dietz Press, 1938. 

ANDERSON, WILLIAM Pope, Anderson Family Records. (Cincinnati, W. F. 
Schaefer and Company] 1936. 

, The Early Descendants of Wm. Overton and Elizabeth Waters of 
Virginia, and Allied Families. (Cincinnati, O., 1938.] 

BaLpwin, THomas WILLIAMs, Patten Genealogy ; William Patten of Cambridge, 
1636, and His Descendants. Boston, Thomas W. Baldwin, 1908. 

Bartow, Georce, comp. and ed., Family Genealogy Comprising the Ancestry 
and Descendants of Jonathan Barlow and Plain Rogers of Delaware County, 
N.Y. [Brooklyn, N. Y., 1891.) 

Bent, CuHar.es, ed., History of Whiteside County, Illinois, From Its First 
Settlement to the Present Time; With Numerous Biographical and Family 
Sketches. . . . Morrison, Ill. (Clinton, Ia., L. P. Allen], 1877. 

Bicetow, Watter J., History of Stowe, Vermont (From 1763 to 1934). (Hart- 
ford] 1934. 

Bostonian Sociery, Proceedings of the Bostonian Society and Report of the 
Annual Meeting, January 16, 1940. Boston, The Society, 1940. 

Borsrorp, Ext Hersert, ed., Botsford Family Genealogy; the Line of Joseph, 
1.1. 12. Youngest Son of Elnathan, 1. 1. Grandson of Henry, 1. Ten Genera- 
tions, 1639-1939. [Williamstown, Mass., The McClelland Press, n.d.] (Vol. 
2, of Adventures in Ancestors . . .) 

Boucuer, JoHN N., Old and New Westmoreland. New York, The American 
Historical Society, Inc., 1918. 4 Vols. 

Braintree, Mass., TeRCENTENARY Committes, A Brief History of the Town of 
Braintree, Prepared for the Observance of the Tercentenary Celebration of 
Its Founding, 1640-1940. (Boston, Press of Thomas Todd Company, c1940.] 

Brent, Cuester Horton, The Descendants of Hugh Brent, Immigrant to Isle of 
Wight County, Virginia, 1642 . . . (Rutland, Vt., The Tuttle Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., 1936.] 

Brown, ALExanper, The Cabells and Their Kin; a Memorial Volume of His- 
tory, Biography and Genealogy. Richmond, Garrett and Massie, Inc., 1939. 
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Brown, Wiiu1aM R., and Mircuett Y. Jackson, Minnesota Farmers’ Diaries, 
William R. Brown, 1845-46; Mitchell Y. Jackson, 1852-63. Saint Paul, The 
Minnesota Historical Society, 1939. 

Bucxs County Historica Sociery, Papers Read Before the Society and Other 
Historical Papers. Vol. 8. Doylestown, Pa., The Bucks County Historical 
Society, 1940. 

Burke, Sm JoHN Bernarp, Burke’s Genealogical and Heraldic History of the 
Landed Gentry, Including American Families With British Ancestry 
London, Burke’s Peerage, Ltd., 1939. 

Burre.tt, ABRAM Bogart, Reminiscences of George La Bar, the Centenarian of 
Monroe County, Pa. . . . Philadelphia, Claxton, Remsen and Haffel- 
finger, 1870. 

Carver, Ciirrorp NICKELS, comp., The Carver Family of New England; Robert 
Carver of Marshfield and His Descendants. Privately Printed. [Rutland, 
The Tuttle Publishing Company, Inc.] 1935. 

CHAPMAN, JAcos, and James H. Fitts, Lane Genealogies, Vol. 1. William Lane 
of Boston, Mass., 1648, Including the Records of Edmund J. Lane and James 
P. Lane. Exeter, N. H., The News-Letter Press, 1891. 

CieMENT, JoHn, Sketches of the First Emigrant Settlers in Newton Township, 
Old Gloucester County, West New Jersey. Camden, N. J., Sinnickson Chew, 
1877. 

CocuraNne, Harry Hayman, History of Monmouth and Wales. East Winthrop 
[Me.], Banner Company, 1894. 2 Vols. 

Cocke, Wit1Am Ronatp, comp., Hanover County Chancery Wills and Notes; 
a Compendium of Genealogical, Biographical and Historical Material as 
Contained in Cases of the Chancery Suits of Hanover County, Virginia. 
Columbia, Va., Cocke, ITI, 1940. 

Cotz, Cyrrenus, Jowa Through the Years. Iowa City, The State Historical 
Society of Iowa, 1940. 

Corz, Gitpert, Genealogy of the Dutton Family of Pennsylvania . . . West 
Chester, Pa., F. S. Hickman, 1871. 

CopeLaAND, WarrkEN TuRNER, The Copeland Family, a Copeland Genealogy. 
Rutland, Vt., The Tuttle Publishing Company, Inc., 1937. 

CupwortH, Appison Epwarp, The History With Genealogical Sketches of 
Londonderry. Montpelier, The Vermont Historical Society, 1936. 

Cummins, Georce Wyckorr, History of Warren County, New Jersey. New 
York, Lewis Historical Publishing Company, 1911. 

Currier, Harvey Lear, Genealogy of Richard Currier of Salisbury and Ames- 
bury, Massachusetts, (1616—1686-7) and Many of His Descendants 
Issued Under the Auspices of the Orleans County Historical Society. New- 
port, Vt., 1910. 

Dantets, Wyte Jonnston, The Village at the End of the Road, a Chapter in 
Early Indiana Railroad History. Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 
1938. 

DavcutTers oF Founpers AND Patriots or America, Lineage Book of the Na- 
tional Society . . . Vol. 6, 1916, rev. 1939. [West Somerville, Mass., 
Somerville Printing Company, c1939.] 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN ReEvoLuTION, Index of the Rolls of Honor (An- 
cestors’ Index) in the Lineage Books of the National Society . . . Vols. 
121-160. Washington, D. C., Press of Judd and Detweiler, Inc., 1940. 

DavGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN Revo.LuTIon, Disrricr or CotumsBia, MartTHa 
Wasuincton Cuaprer, New Kent County, Virginia. U.S. Census for 1810 
and U.S. Census for 1850 and Abstracts of the Application Papers of Revo- 
lutionary War Pensioners. Vol. 1. [Washington, D. C.], 1938. 

Davison, Harotp ANSLEY, “Our Ansley Family” . . . (Jenkintown, Pa., 
¢1933.] 

Davinson, Victor, History of Wilkinson County [Georgia]. Macon, Ga., The 
J. W. Burke Company [c1930]. 

Daviess, Mrs. Maria T., History of Mercer and Boyle Counties. Vol. 1. 
Harrodsburg, Ky., The Harrodsburg Herald, 1924. 

Davis, Harry ALExANbER, The Billingsley Family (Billingsly-Billingslea) in 
America. [Rutland, Vt., The Tuttle Publishing Company, Inc.] 1936. 

Davis, Wmu1am Warts Hart, The History of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
From the Discovery of the Delaware to the Present Time. Doylestown, Pa., 
Democrat Book and Job Office Print, 1876. 

Devetin, JosepH CHuusB, The O’Develins of Tyrone, the Story of an Irish 
Sept Now Represented by the Families of Devlin, Develin, Develyn, 
Develon and Devellen. Rutland, Vt., The Tuttle Publishing Company, Inc. 
[{c1938]. 

Diienseck, ANDREW LUTHER, and Kart M. DatLensacn, eds., The Diillenbachs 
in America, 1710-1935. St. Johnsville, N. Y., The Enterprise and News, 1935. 

Donacuey, Georce W., Building a State Capitol. Little Rock, Ark., Parke- 
Harper Company, 1937. 

Dunn, Mrs. Emma Euisasetu (TEALL), Teall Genealogical Records in England 
and America. Los Angeles, Calif.,Gem Publishing Company, 1926. 

Exvpripce, Wiruuiam Henry, Henry Genealogy: The Descendants of Samuel 
Henry of Hadley and Amherst, Mass., 1734-1790, and Lurana (Cady) Henry, 
His Wife . . . Boston, T. R. Marvin & Son, 1915. 

Euus, F., History of Northampton County, Pennsylvania . . . Philadelphia, 
Peter Fritts, 1877. 

Frevp, Rut Marte, [Hubbell Genealogy]. Typed. 

, Short Genealogies of the Field—Birby—Chandler—Pierce and a Few 
Allied Families As Collected From Research of Three Years, Including Bible 
Records, Old Letters, Correspondence and Published Books on the Names 
and Towns. Typed. 1940. 

Firrs, James Hii, comp., Lane Genealogies, Vol. 2; William Lane, Dorchester, 
Mass., 1635. Exeter, N. H., The News-Letter Press, 1897. 

, Lane Genealogies, Vol. 3; English Family . . . Exeter, N. H., The 
News-Letter Press, 1902. 

Furnt, Crarence Exuis, The Flint Family, Robert Flint, (the Pioneer) and His 
Descendants. Reprinted from The Enterprise and News. St. Johnsville, 
N. Y., 1931-1932. 

FouMssee, StaNtey JoHN, Sectionalism and Internal Improvements in Tennes- 
see, 1796-1845. Philadelphia, 1939. 

FRANKLIN, Conn., CoNGREGATIONAL CuurcH, Records . . . 1718-1860, and 
a Record of Deaths in Norwich Eighth Society, 1763, 1778, 1782, 1784-1802. 
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Hartford, Society of Mayflower Descendants in the State of Connecticut and 
Society of the Founders of Norwich, 1938. 

Gay, Frank B., comp., The Descendants of John Drake of Windsor, Connecti- 
cut. Rutland, Vt., The Tuttle Company, 1933. 

General History of Macon County, Missouri. Chicago, Henry Taylor and Com- 
pany, 1910. 

General History of Shelby County, Missourt. Chicago, Henry Taylor and Com- 
pany, 1911. 

GeoraiA, Derr. or ARCHIVES AND History, Georgia’s Roster of the Revolution 

comp. by Lucian Lamar Knight. Atlanta, Index Printing Company, 
1920. 

Grroy, Marion, comp., Loyalists and Land Settlement in Nova Scotia, . . . 
Published by Authority of the Board of Trustees of the Public Archives of 
Nova Scotia. Halifax, 1937. (Nova Scotia, Public Archives, Publication, 
No. 4.) 

Gipson, LAwrENcE Henry, Lewis Evans; to Which is Added Evans’ A Brief 
Account of Pennsylvania . . . Philadelphia, The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, 1939. 

Greater Kansas City Fepera, Business Association, The Federal Govern- 
ment in Greater Kansas City; History of the Federal Government in Greater 
Kansas City and Directory of Federal Officials and Agencies, May 20, 1939. 
Pub. by the Greater Kansas City Federal Business Association. [Leaven- 
worth, Kan., Federal Prison Industries, Inc., Press, 1939.] 

Grecory, Mrs. Cora (Garber), comp. and ed., Genealogy of the Ludwig Mohler 
Family in America, Covering a Period From April 4, 1696, to June 16, 1921. 
[Lincoln, Neb., The Editor, 1921.] 

Griswoip, GLENN E., comp., The Griswold Family; England-America. [Rut- 
land, Vt., The Tuttle Publishing Company, Inc., 1935.] 

HartrietD, ABRAHAM, comp., The Hatfields of Westchester; A Genealogy of the 
Descendants of Thomas Hatfield . . . [New York] New York Genea- 
logical and Biographical Society, 1935. 

(HaverHILL TerRcENTENARY Committee], Official Pictorial Magazine of the 
Haverhill Tercentenary Celebration, 1640-1940. (Haverhill, The Record 
Press, 1940.] 

Hazarp, THomas Rosinson, Recollections of Olden Times; Rowland Robinson 
of Narragansett and His Unfortunate Daughter, With Genealogies of the 
Robinson, Hazard and Sweet Families of Rhode Island . . . Newport, 
R. I., John P. Sanborn, 1879. 

HEINEMANN, CHARLES Brunk, and Garus Marcus Brumsavan, “First Census” 
of Kentucky, 1790 . . . Washington, D. C., G. M. Brumbaugh, c1940. 
Heywoop, WiLL1AM Sweerzer, History of Westminister, Massachusetts , 
From the Date of the Original Grant of the Township to the Present Time, 
1728-1863 ; With a Biographic-Genealogical Register of Its Principal Families. 

Lowell, Mass., S. W. Huse and Company, 1893. 

Hiener, Aupis Everarp, A Genealogy of the Descendants of Joseph Bartlett of 
Newton, Mass., for Seven Generations. Rutland, Vt., The Tuttle Company, 
1934. 

Hinsnaw, Wiu1Am Wane, Encyclopedia of American Quaker Genealogy, Vol. 
38. . . . Ann Arbor, Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1940. 
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HistoricaAL AND PHILosopHicaL Sociery or On10, Annual Report for the Year 
Ending December, 1939. Cincinnati, The Ruter Press, 1939. 

HistoricaL Recorps Survey, WPA, [Records of Churches, Counties, Towns, 
Manuscript Collections, Landgrants, etc., of the Various States] 1937-1940. 
348 Vols. 73 Pams. 

History of Franklin and Pickaway Counties, Ohio, With Illustrations and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Some of the Prominent Men and Pioneers. [Cleve- 
land, Ohio] Williams Brothers, 1880. 

History of the Ohio Falls Cities and Their Counties, With Illustrations and 
Biographical Sketches. Cleveland, Ohio, L. A. Williams and Company, 1882. 
2 Vols. (Kentucky and Indiana). 

History of Will County, Illinois . . . Chicago, Wm. LeBaron, Jr., and 
Company, 1878. 

History of Worcester County, Massachusetts, Embracing a Comprehensive His- 
tory of the County . . . With a History and Description of Its Cities 
and Towns. Boston, C. F. Jewett and Company, 1879. 2 Vols. 

HoneYMAN, ABRAHAM VAN Doren, ed., History of Union County, New Jersey, 
1664-1923. New York, Lewis Historical Publishing Company, Inc., 1923. 
3 Vols. 

Hvuavenor Society or Sout Carouina, Transactions, No. 44. Charleston, S. C., 
Published by Order of the Society, 1939. 

Hunsicker, Cuirron Swenx, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania; a History. 
New York, Lewis Historical Publishing Company, Inc., 1923. 3 Vols. 

Irwin, PENNSYLVANIA, The Diamond; Official Publication Commemorating 
Irwin’s 75th Anniversary Celebration, 1864-1939. [Pittsburgh, Philadelphia 
Bindery, Inc., Pittsburgh Branch, 1939.] 

Jounson, Jack T., Peter Anthony Dey. Iowa City, The State Historical So- 
ciety of Iowa, 1939. (Jowa Biographical Series.) 

Jones, Exias, History of Dorchester County, Maryland. Baltimore, Williams 
and Wilkins Company Press, 1902. 

Kenyon, Howarp NATHANIEL, American Kenyons . . . Rutland, Vt., The 
Tuttle Company, 1935. 

Kine, Junie Esrevie Stewart, comp., Wills, Administrations and Marriages, 
Fauquier County, Virginia, 1759-1800. Beverly Hills, Calif., 1939. 

Kirsy, Ricuarp SHELTON, Inventors and Engineers of Old New Haven; a 
Series of Six Lectures Given in 1938 Under the Auspices of the School of 
Engineering, Yale University. New Haven, New Haven Colony Historical 
Society, 1939. 

Tue Licon Famity anv KINSMEN Association, Proceedings, Vol. 2, September, 
1939. New York, The Ligon Family and Kinsmen Association, 1939. 

Lowe, Mrs. Harrier (Davis), The Stroud Family History, Descendants of 
Captain Richard Stroud of New London, Connecticut. Rutland, Vt., The 
Tuttle Company, 1934. 

McCoy, Wmu1am H., Notes on the McCoy Family. Edited by Elizabeth 
Hayward. Rutland, Vt., The Tuttle Publishing Company, Inc., 1939. 

McDanrt, Mrs. Eruer Hirtiz, The Contribution of the Society of Friends to 
Education in Indiana. Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 1939. 

McPuerson, Mrs. ExizasetH Wer, [A History of Gaston, Harvey, Reid, 
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Simonton and Tomlinson Families]. Washington, D. C., 1939. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

MacWerxuy, Lov D., comp., The Book of Names Especially Relating to the 
Early Palatines and the First Settlers in the Mohawk Valley. St. Johns- 
ville, N. Y., The Enterprise and News, 1933. 

MaryLAnp, GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Proceedings and Acts, 1758-1761. Baltimore, 
Maryland Historical Society, 1939. (Archives of Maryland, Vol. 56.) 

Muppiesex County Historica Society, President’s Address, Annual Reports, 
Secretary, Treasurer . . . (Middletown, Conn., Pelton and King, Inc., 
1939.] 

Montcomery, M. W., History of Jay County, Indiana. Chicago, Church, 
Goodman and Cushing [Pref. 1864]. 

Munrog, JaMes Puinney, A Sketch of the Munro Clan . . . Boston, 
George B. Ellis, 1900. 

New Hampsuire (Province), Probate Records, Vol. 7, 1760-1763. Published 
by the State of New Hampshire, 1939. (State Papers Series, Vol. 37.) 

New Jersey Historica, Socrery, Documents Relating to the Colonial, Revo- 
lutionary and Post-Revolutionary History of the State of New Jersey; 
Calendar of New Jersey Wills, Administrations, etc., Vol. 6, 1781-17865. 
Trenton, N. J., MacCrellish and Quigley Company, 1939. (Archives of the 
State of New Jersey, First Series, Vol. 35.) 

New York, Rerormep DutcuH Cuurcnu, Marriages From 1639 to 1801 in the 
Reformed Dutch Church, New Amsterdam, New York City. New York, 
1940. (Collections of the New York Genealogical and Biographical Society, 
Vol. 9.) 

New York Historicau Socrery, Annual Report and List of Members for the 
Year 1939. New York, 1940. 

NEwELL, Ciara L., and others, comps., A History of Wallingford, 1669-1935; 
Compiled for the Connecticut Tercentenary Celebration, 1635-1935 
Wallingford, Conn., 1935. 

Newsome, ALBerT Ray, The Presidential Election of 1824 in North Carolina. 
Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1939. 

Nicnots, NATHAN Rovunp, ed., Nichols Genealogy; Ancestry and Descendants 
of Thomas Nichols of East Greenwich, Rhode Island and Danby, Vermont. 
(Congress Park, IIl., 1923.] 

Notable Southern Families: Hizson of Tennessee. Chattanooga, Tenn., The 
Lookout Publishing Company, n. d. 

O’Daty, Epmunp Emmet, comp., History of the O’Dalys, the Story of the 
Ancient Irish Sept, the Race of Dalach of Corca Adaimh. New Haven, The 
Tuttle, Morehouse and Taylor Company, 1937. 

Panhandle-Plains Historical Review, Vol. 12, 1939. Canyon, Tex., Panhandle- 
Plains Historical Society, c1939. 

Parker, Grorce FrepertcK, Jowa Pioneer Foundations. Iowa City, The State 
Historical Society of Iowa, 1940. 2 Vols. 

Pease, THEoporE Cavin, ed., Illinois on the Eve of the Seven Years’ War, 1747- 
1756. Springfield, The Trustees of the Illinois State Historical Library 
[cl1940]. (Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, Vol. 29. 
French Series, Vol. 3.) 
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Peru, Illinois, Centennial, May 26, 26, 1935; Commemorating One Hundred 
Years of Peru’s Existence. [Peru, 1935.] 

Puetrs, Noan Amueats, History of Simsbury, Granby and Canton, From 1642 
to 1845. Hartford, Case, Tiffany and Burnham, 1845. 

Prercs, Frepertck Curron, Foster Genealogy, Being the Record of the Pos- 
terity of Reginald Foster, an Early Inhabitant of Ipswich. . . . Chicago, 
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Prntarp, Joun, Letters From John Pintard to His Daughter, Eliza Noel Pintard 
Davidson, 1816-1833. New York, New York Historical Society, 1940. Vois. 
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Poore, Atrrep, A Memoir and Genealogy of John Poore; Ten Generations: 
1615-1880 . . . Salem, Mass., The Author, 1881. 
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D. Mason & Company, 1886. 

Revi.u, JANIE, comp., A Compilation of the Original Lists of Protestant Immi- 
grants to South Carolina, 1763-1778. Columbia, 8. C., The State Company, 
1939. 

Ristey, Epwin Huu, The Risley Family History, Including Records of Some 
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Rowtey, Mass., Tercentenary Celebration . . . August 24, 26, 26 and 27, 
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Scuarr, JouN Tuomas, History of Western Maryland; Being a History of 
Frederick, Montgomery, Carroll, Washington, Allegany, and Garrett Coun- 
ties . . . Philadelphia, Louis H. Everts, 1882. 2 Vols. 

SHEARER, CHARLES RayMOND, comp., Genealogical Record of the Shearer and 
Wise Family Relationship. [Columbus Junction, Iowa, Brainard Hayes 
Shearer, 1939.] 

Sunn, Mrs. Hatrre (Witson), comp., A Tribute to Our Ancestors; Bio- 
graphical and Genealogical Family History [Wilson Family]. Fort Scott 
[Kan.], Monitor Press and Printing Company, 1898. 

Srmmonps, Frank Wi.u1aM, comp., John & Susan Simmonds and Some of 
Their Descendants, With Related Ancestral Lines. Rutland, Vt., The Tuttle 
Publishing Company, Inc. [1940]. 

Sxinxker, THomas Keiru, Samuel Skinker and His Descendants . . . N.p., 
The Author, 1923. 

Smitru, Mrs. MeLicens (THURMAN), and JESSYMIN THURMAN Lewis, comps., 
History and Lineage Book, National Society Daughters of the American 
Colonists in Missouri. St. Louis, Mo., The St. Louis Law Printing Com- 
pany, 1936. 

Sociery or CoLton1aL Wars, Mary.anp, Genealogies of the Members and Rec- 
ords of Services of Ancestors; Vol. 2. Baltimore, The Williams & Wilkins 
Company, 1940. 

Socrery or THE CincinNatI, Roster, 1938. [Washington, D. C.] The Society, 
1938. 

Speer, Rotto Crayton, The Speer (Spier) Family Migration From Scotland- 
Ireland to Holland, Thence in 1659 From Amsterdam to America on the 
Good Ship “Faith.” [Pocatello, Id., 1939.] Typed. 
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, Who is This Man Bullitt? A Study in the Lineage of William Chris- 
tian Bullitt, U. 8S. Ambassador to France, 1940 . . . Pocatello, Id., 1940. 
Typed. 

Sprague, WARREN VINCENT, Sprague Families in America: Rutland, Vt., The 
Tuttle Company, 1913. 

Sraptes, Cuartes Ricuarp, The History of Pioneer Lexington (Kentucky), 
1779-1806. Lexington, Transylvania Press, 1939. 

SrepHENS, Dan VoorHess, ed., Peter Stephens and Some of His Descendants, 
1690-1935. Fremont, Neb., Hammond and Stephens Company, 1936. 

Srockarp, Satie Waker, The History of Guilford County, North Carolina. 
Knoxville, Tenn., Grant-Ogden Company, 1902. 

SuLLivAN, JoHn, Letters and Papers of Major-General John Sullivan, Con- 
tinental Army; Vol. 3. Concord, N. H., New Hampshire Historical Society, 
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Taytor, Mary Snyper, Annals of a Bucks County Family of Old Taylorsville, 
Pennsylvania. (Bogota, N. J., Dancey Printing Company, c1940.] 

TeMPLe, Jostan Howarp, History of Framingham, Massachusetts, Early Known 
as Danforth’s Farms, 1640-1880; With a Genealogical Register. Framingham, 
Published by the Town of Framingham, 1887. 

Tempte, Mrs. Saran ExvizapetH (Kettum), Our Campbell Ancestors, 1742-1937. 
Traditions and History of the Family of Five Campbell Brothers and 
Sisters; John, James Douglas, Hester, Mary and Samuel . . . Burbank, 
Calif., Ivan Deach, Jr. [c1939]. 

TuHompson, CHARLES NesBeker, Sons of the Wilderness, John and William 
Conner. Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 1937. 

Treapway, Oswe.tt GarLanp, Edward Treadway and His Descendants; News 
Letter Number 8. Chicago, Oswell Garland Treadway [1940]. 

U. S., Bureau or THE Census, Seconp, 1800, Heads of Families at the Second 
Census of the United States Taken in the Year 1800; Vermont. Mont- 
pelier, Vermont Historical Society, 1938. 

Uran FeperaL Writers’ Prosect, A Partial Bibliography of Source Material 
on Weber County and Ogden City, Utah. Ogden, The Ogden Historical 
Society, 1938. Mimeographed. 

Uran Writers’ Prosect, WPA., Origins of Utah Place Names. 3d ed. Salt 
Lake City, 1940. Mimeographed. 

VINELAND HistoricaL AND ANTIQUARIAN Society, Annual Report for the Year 
Ending October 2nd, 19388 ; October 2nd, 1939. Vineland, N.J.,n. p. 2 Vols. 

Watniace, Georce Setpen, Cabell County Annals and Families. Richmond, 
Garrett and Massie, 1935. 

Warp, Harry Parker, The Follett-Dewey Fassett-Safford Ancestry of Captain 
Martin Dewey Follett (1765-1831) and His Wife Persis Fassett (1767-1849) 

(Columbus, Ohio, Champlin Printing Company] 1896. 

Ware, Mrs. JosepHIne Grozier (SaNnpForpD), Robert Sandford and His Wife 
Ann Adams Sandford, With Some of Their Descendants, 1615-1930 
Rutland, Vt., The Tuttle Company [19307]. 

Warner, Rurvus S., Record of Deaths in the Town of Ludlow, Vermont, From 
1790 to 1901, Inclusive. Ludlow, Vt., R. S. Warner, 1902. 

West Texas Historica Association, Year Book, Vol. 11, November, 1936. 
Abilene, West Texas Historical Association, 1935. 
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Wieut, Danrortu Puirps, The Wight Family; Memoir of Thomas Wight, of 
Dedham, Mass., With Genealogical Notices of His Descendants, From 1687 
to 1840. Boston, T. R. Marvin, 1848. 

Wincrretp, MarsHatt, Marriage Bonds of Franklin County, Virginia, 1786- 
1858 . . . Memphis, West Tennessee Historical Society [1939]. 

Wore, Joun Harow, Jeffersonian Democracy in South Carolina. Chapel Hill, 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1940. 

Woop, Letanp N., Wood Genealogy and Other Family Sketches; Genealogical 
Memoranda of a Branch of the Wood Family in England and America; 
Also Sketches of Related Families . . . Rutland, Vt., The Tuttle Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 1937. 

Woop, Stmeon, A History of Hauppauge, Long Island, N. Y., Together With 
Genealogies . . . New York, Charles J. Werner, 1920. 

Woopwarp, Percy Emmons, Some Descendants of Nathaniel Woodward, 
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Workers oF THE Writers’ ProcramM, Nespraska, WPA., The Negroes of Ne- 
braska. Lincoln, Woodruff Printing Company, 1940. 

——, Sourn Daxora, WPA., South Dakota Place-Names; Part 1, State, 
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Wricut, Wrmu1am Henry, and Gertrup—E Wricut KercuaM, History of the 
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Kelvedon Hall, Essex, England. Denver, Williamson-Hafiner Company 
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Wyromine CoMMEMORATIVE ASSOCIATION, Proceedings, 1939. No impr. 
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Bristol, Va.-Tenn., City Directory, 1925. Richmond, Va., Hill Directory Com- 
pany, Inc., c1925. 

Brownwood [Texas] City Directory, 1923. Dallas, John F. Worley Directory 
Company, c1923. 
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R. L. Polk and Company, c1914. 

Charleston, South Carolina, City Directory, 1926-1926. Charleston, 8. C., 
Southern Printing and Publishing Company [1926]. 
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Farmers, 1924. Richmond, Va., Hill Directory Company, Inc., c1924. 
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tory Company, c1927. 
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Independence (Jackson County, Mo.) City Directory, 1938. Kansas City, Mo., 
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1918-1919. Des Moines, R. L. Polk and Company, c1918. 
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Polk and Company, c1924. 
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pany, c1925. 
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Polk and Company, c1938. 
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Pueblo (Colorado) City Directory, 1939. Salt Lake City, Utah, R. L. Polk and 
Company, c1939. 
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Roanoke, Salem and Vinton (Virginia) City Directory, 1925. Richmond, Va., 
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Rocky Mount, N. C., City Directory, 1925. Richmond, Va., Hill Directory 
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1924. Richmond, Va., Hill Directory Company, Inc., c1924. 

Superior City Directory, 1926. Superior, Wis., R. L. Polk and Company, c1925. 
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Association, 1940. 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 
News From Fort LEAVENWORTH 
From the Daily Missouri Republican, St. Louis, June 15, 1853. 


Fort LeaveNwortH.—Below we give some items of interest which we gathered 
at Fort Leavenworth, a few days since. We learn that Gen. Garland has been 
ordered to Santa Fe. He is daily expected up on.the St. Paul, with about two 
hundred troops. He goes out to relieve Col. Sumner, in command at that post. 

The court martial which has been in session at Fort Leavenworth for several 
days past, has not closed its labors. They now have under consideration the 
charges preferred against Maj. How, while in New Mexico. A large number of 
officers from abroad are in attendance; among them we notice Brev. Lt. Colonel 
Bragg, of “a little more grape, Capt. Bragg,’ memory. Also, Gen. Clark, and 
others of high rank in the army. 

The spectacle of the fine looking officers, with their shining epaulettes and 
glittering swords, reminded us of like scenes we had witnessed on the plains of 
Mexico, “in the days when we went fighting, a long time ago.” 

On the 28th a train with quartermaster and commissary stores, left for the 
new post on the Kansas river. 

The Mail (Express) arrived at Fort Leavenworth on Tuesday last, from the 
new post [Fort Riley] at the mouth of Republican Fork, on the Kansas river. 
The place is reported to be in good health, and officers stationed there are 
busily employed in making preparations for putting up the necessary buildings, 


&e 


Major Chilton, with Company B, Ist Dragoons, left Fort Leavenworth on 
yesterday, en route for the new post to be established at the mouth of Walnut 
creek, on the Arkansas river—Fort Atkinson having been ordered to be broken 
up and abandoned, and Company D, 6th Infantry, now stationed there, to be 
removed and stationed at the post at the mouth of Walnut creek—Weston 
Reporter. 


ARMS FoR KANSAS 
From the Kansas City (Mo.) Enterprise, October 25, 1856. 


We noticed yesterday, at the freight depot of the Burlington and Missouri 
River Railroad, a new U. S. siz pounder and seven boxes of U. S. muskets. 
They are consigned to T. B. Eldridge, at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, who is recruiting 
at that point for the “Free State Army” in Kansas. These are the kind of 
Agricultural Implements that the peaceable “Free State settlers are taking into 
Kansas.” We have seen an account going the rounds of the papers, for the 
past few days, that there was recently stolen from Xenia, Ohio, a brass six 
pounder, and a lot of U. S. muskets. Wonder if these are the same? Gov. 
Geary will please take notice —Burlington Gazette. 
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Tuis ONE WASN’T ON THE INDIANS 
The Independent, Oskaloosa, September 3, 1864. 


There was a big scare on the bottom on Monday afternoon and night. A 
report got out that 200 Pottawatomie Indians were at work burning, killing and 
scalping at a horrible rate; and some of the settlers began to flee before the 
supposed danger. Capt. McCain, and some of his neighbors started for the 
scene of devastation, leaving everything ready for a hasty flight if necessary, 
to this place. As they went towards Rising Sun the story grew larger and 
larger, and there was a terrible scare. But arrived at the spot, the facts were 
about these. A couple of Indians had been in Rising Sun and two white men 
wanted to trade ponies with them, but the Indians would not trade. The whites 
were drunk, and when the Indians left followed them some distance threatening 
to shoot them if they did not trade; and while flourishing their revolvers about 
their heads, one of them went off and shot the fellow who held it through the 
leg, the ball going through the saddle and into the horse upon which he sat. 
They then returned and reported that the Indians had fired upon them and 
done the mischief. Some Indians had been encamped near the place pre- 
viously which gave a show of plausibility to the big stories that grew out of 
this small affair. Whisky does a great deal of mischief, and might have led to 
something serious in this case, but for the accident which happened to the 
chaps in question. 

sieeiesiataibbataniains 


HuntTING BurraLo VIA THE UNION Paciric 1n 1868 


From Sheridan’s Troopers on the Borders: A Winter Campaign 
on the Plains, by De B. Randolph Keim (Philadelphia, 1870), pp. 
37-41. 


The “end of the track” was one of those indefinite expressions in plains 
parlance, having reference to the terminus of the railroad, somewhere in the 
wilderness of waste, far to the westward. In times of active construction on 
the road the expression was particularly applicable, for the last traveler would 
find himself penetrating regions which his itinerary predecessor of but a few 
days before had never thought of and probably no white man before, except 
the surveying party, had ever visited. The “end of the track,” therefore, 
meant precisely where the locomotive stopped running. 

At eleven o’clock on the morning of the second of October, the train for 
the west arrived at Hays City. I was one of a party of about half a dozen 
persons who had been awaiting its arrival for two long and monotonous hours. 

My fellow passengers altogether numbered about twenty persons. : 
The conductor of the train was a man of sense and good address. He had 
much experience in life on the plains and was the man for the position he held. 
He always had his rifle by his side and pistols, either about his waist, or where 
he could conveniently put his hands upon them. He was an excellent shot, 
and had several bullet scars as mementoes of early conflicts. 

We had hardly proceeded fifteen miles on our journey when we came in 
sight of several large herds of buffaloes, each numbering not less than two 
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thousand animals. We were promised a “wonderful sight” of the beast by the 
conductor of the train. Indeed, so marvelous were his stories that he was 
listened to with evident incredulity. 

As we increased the distance from the last settlement, buffaloes rapidly 
grew in numbers. Thirty miles on the way the country was literally overrun. 
The main herds lay on the northern side of the track and as far as the eye 
could reach, not less than a distance of ten to fifteen miles, the plain was 
perfectly black with them. The herds nearest the track, alarmed at the 
strange sounds issuing from the locomotive, set off at a rapid lope, heading 
towards the north, in turn setting in motion the herds before them. The huge 
animals raised such a dust that for some minutes it was impossible to see 
more than a long line of hind-quarters and elevated tails. A number of 
isolated smaller herds which had crossed to the south upon the approach of 
the train, invariably raised their heads, looked at us for an instant, and then 
with heads down and tails up galloped towards the track making extraordinary 
exertions to get across ahead of the locomotive. In trying this strategic feat 
one specimen found himself forcibly lifted into the air and thrown into the 
ditch, where he lay upon his back, his cloven feet flourishing madly. 

Several animals had been shot from the cars out of this herd. The train 
now stopped to afford time to bring in a few “rumps.” While this operation 
was going on, a party of six or eight of us started down the track to dispatch 
the buffalo, still kicking and bellowing with a mixture of suspense and rage, 
displaying certain serpentine and spasmodic motions of the dorsal column, 
which indicated an effort to get on his feet. When our party got within fifty 
yards a shot was fired at the animal which seemed to have a peculiarly 
vitalizing effect. At all events it called the buffalo to a sense of his ludicrous 
and unnatural position. With one desperate effort the old beast regained his 
feet. Several more shots were instantly fired, but none seemed to take effect. 
Instead of retreating the irate quadruped made for our party, coming at a 
“full jump,” head down, tongue out, bleeding and frothing at the mouth, eyes 
flashing, and to cap the climax of his terrible exhibitions of infuriation, roared 
fearfully. As there was no time to lose, and to fire at him “head on” would 
be but a waste of ammunition, the party scattered in all directions. For my 
own part, I took occasion to make a few long and rapid strides across the 
track into the ditch on the other side. The rest of the party imitated this 
dexterous movement without many moments of reflection. Losing sight of 
us, the enraged animal, smarting under the blow he had received from the 
locomotive, and the tickling he had sustained from our rifles, wreaked his 
anger upon the opposite side of the embankment of the railroad by rending 
great furrows in the earth, stamping on the ground, raising a great dust, and 
making a terrible noise. It was very certain there was no time to waste. 
Should his lordship of the plains spy any of us he would doubtless renew the 
offensive. Raising up so as to get a partial sight of his carcass, not over 
thirty feet off, three of our party fired, the rest holding in reserve. Every ball 
seemed to take effect. Almost instantly the animal fell upon his knees. The 
rest then fired, when the animal rolled completely over. His tenacity of life 
was perfectly wonderful. By this time he must have had a dozen bullets in 
his body. Notwithstanding all this he struggled and swayed to and fro until 
he again brought himself to his feet. But all power to harm had fled. Plant- 
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ing himself firmly, moving his head to the right and left, his eye still full of 
fire, the noble beast looked even more defiant. From his nostrils ran streams 
of blood. 

To put the animal out of misery was the first sense of recovery from our 
stampede. Repeated shots were fired into his body. Thug, thug, the bullets 
could be heard penetrating his thick hide. As each ball entered, a slight turn 
of the head and switch of the tail were the only external indications of the 
effect of the bullet. At length after having been literally “peppered” with 
lead, a sudden quiver passed over the animal’s entire frame, he staggered and 
fell. One deep gasp, a convulsive motion of the jaws, one sudden flash of 
the eye, a quantity of dark clotted blood ejected from the nostrils, and the 
buffalo was dead. 

Never before had I seen such an exhibition of tenacious rage and vitality. 
Had the animal been less injured by the locomotive, it would be difficult 
to say what would have been the result of his charge upon our party. It is 
a question, however, whether a buffalo would attack from the mere impulse 
of destruction. I have found the buffalo, compared with his remarkable 
physical strength, rather disposed to be timid. Several horsemen could ride 
into the midst of a herd of ten thousand with comparative safety, select their 
game and dispatch it; but when wounded the whole nature of the animal 
seems changed. He turns upon his pursuers, and death it is to him who ever 
falls into his power. Not satisfied with goring his victim until he is a 
mangled mass, he frequently plunges upon the remains until mashed into a 
perfect jelly. The vital spot in a buffalo is immediately under the shoulder, 
penetrating the heart or the lungs. On the forehead the bullet of the most 
powerful rifle has no effect whatever, the force being entirely expended on the 
immense mat or “mop” of hair, eight or ten inches in length, between the eyes. 

After our somewhat exciting battle, taking a last look, and I must say I 
felt a pang of shame as I left the inanimate carcass a useless waste, we 
hastened back to the train which was ready to move on and had been 
signaling us for some minutes. 

For sixty miles the same great multitudes of buffaloes appeared in sight 
without signs of diminution in numbers. Beyond this, as we approached Sheri- 
dan station, the herds grew less in size and more isolated until they dis- 
appeared from view. I computed, during the entire day there were in sight 
from the train, not less than two hundred thousand animals of all ages. 

At six o’clock in the afternoon we reached the end of steam travel on the 
Kansas Pacific railway. The end of the track presented all the appearance of 
work very abruptly terminated. At the very extreme point was a plain 
wooden mile-post painted white, with the characters “405 to S. L.,” 405 miles 
to the State Line, that is of Kansas, at Kansas City. The objective point of 
the road, contemplated in the law, is the Pacific ocean, with a branch to 
Denver. The Pacific is to be reached by a more southerly route passing 
through Albuquerque, N. Mex., Southern Arizona, into Southern California. 
The length of the road from its initial point will be over two thousand miles. 
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THE VELOCIPEDE ARRIVES IN KANSAS 
From the Fort Scott Monitor, February 24, 1869. 


Fort Scott, as usual, is ahead of the rest of the Kansas towns, by building 
the first velocipede in the state, if not west of the Mississippi river. Quite a 
number of our citizens have been to Scott avenue during the past week to see 
this stranger travel. A good many tried to ride it but failed. Our friend Bailey 
says he could easily “ride the wheelipede if the darned thing would only stand 
up.” It was built by G. Endicott, and is similar to the two-wheeled ones used 
in the East. It will not be long before they will come into general use in 
Kansas, as our good natural roads seem to have been designed for the use of 
these wheeled bipeds. 


—_—o—— 


WANTED For Marriace 
From the Walnut Valley Times, El Dorado, July 1, 1870. 


Wantep.—Fifty young ladies to make husbands from fifty well-to-do 
bachelors residing in and about El Dorado. While our population is increasing 
very rapidly there is yet half the material here to further comply with the 
governor's request, if we only had the other half. 


From the Wichita Vidette, September 9, 1870. 


Girts AtrentTion!—We are authorized to state that the first good, respect- 
able young lady who settles on Slate creek [Sumner county], will receive a 
present of a fine saddle horse, saddle and bridle, and a husband if she wants 
one. Here girls, is a chance for you. We will guarantee that the parties 
making the offer will carry out the part of his bargain in good faith, provided 
the young lady in question accepts the proposition. 


Pay Day For THE PoTTAWATOMIES 


From the Daily Kansas State Record, Topeka, October 30, 1870. 
[Note: The Indian agency building described in this article still 
stands at the east edge of St. Marys near US-40.] 


The payment of the Pottawattamies, to which so many persons of both the 
white and colored “persuasion” have looked forward with anxious interest, has 
been in progress since Thursday, and yesterday the whole “arrangement” was 
“interviewed” by our reporter. 

Indian payments are an old story in Kansas, and there are few, if any, of 
the old settlers of the state who have not at one time or another witnessed 
one. To a newcomer, however, the scene of one of these periodical “settle- 
ments” of the government with its interesting “wards” generally possesses the 
charm of novelty, and even a written description may be of interest to those 
whose misfortune it is to live outside the limits of this state, and who have 
never seen the Indian even in his naturalized and domesticated condition. 

The scene at St. Mary’s mission on Saturday, the 29th of October, 1870, was 
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probably one of the most utterly forlorn, dismal and miserable spectacles which 
this “mundane sphere” has ever witnessed. It had been raining since Friday, 
as it only can rain in what some fool or other has called this “drouthy country,” 
and the one long street of St. Mary’s, which is as yet innocent of sidewalks, 
was a swamp, trodden into black, slimy stickiness and nastiness by the feet of 
men and horses. 

The place of payment was the old government agency, near the Catholic 
mission buildings. The building is a one-story edifice, built of stone, and once 
made some pretensions to comfort and taste; it undoubtedly cost our benevo- 
lent Uncle Sam money enough to possess both, but the picket fence has been 
broken down, the fancy cornice is destitute of paint, and the premises generally 
bear an air of decay. The two low, dirty, smoky rooms were devoted to the 
business of payment. In one of them Mr. Williamson, of the Interior Depart- 
ment, the paymaster, had his station. The other was occupied by the pay- 
master’s clerk; the interpreter, Joseph Napoleon Bourassa, and Lieut. Hipple, 
of the 3d artillery, in command of the guard of ten men from Ft. Riley; the 
rest of the space was occupied by white men, traders, and others, having de- 
mands against the Indians, and Agent Morris. Louis Vieux, familiarly called 
“Uncle Louis Vieux,” stood in the doorway acting in the capacity of marshal, 
crier and sentry. 

The method of payment is similar to that adopted in the army, and, indeed, 
the presence of the young lieutenant in his smart uniform, and of the “boys in 
blue” standing about, served to keep up the resemblance. The name of the 
person to be paid was read from the various rolls by various persons, till it 
finally reached Mr. Vieux, who sang it out from the door with a “long, loud 
and exceedingly bitter cry,” and with fearful emphasis on the last syllable; 
after which the person called for, if present and sober, appeared and received 
his or her money. Generally some question arose about the administration of 
estates and other legal matters, which occasioned a dialogue in French, English 
and Pottawattamie, until everybody was satisfied. The party to be paid gen- 
erally “stuck out” the controversy without betraying the slightest interest as 
to its termination. 

While this was going on, the “wards” male and female, stood, sat and 
lounged around in the partially inclosed mud-hole formerly the agency yard. 
The women squatted around the fence in the mud, with their shawls and 
blankets over their ears, and the pappooses submitted to the pitiless rain with 
Indian silence and fortitude, instead of manifesting their feelings by kicks and 
screams like white babies. 

Among those in attendance was Maj. W. W. Ross, who has been for years 
more or less connected with the Pottawattamies in their business with the 
government. From him we learned that the sums paid to each person on the 
pay-roll was $688.43, in the aggregate about $500,000. 

The amount paid to some families reaches, it is said, as high as $5,000. Of 
course much of this money passed immediately into the hands of traders and 
others having accounts against the Indians, but Maj. Ross gave it as his opinion 
that the Indians carried away more money for themselves than is generally 
believed. All present having unsettled accounts against the Pottawattamies 
gave them the credit of being faithful to their obligations. One gentleman, 
having $5,000 “out” among the tribe, said he had never in a single instance 
been refused payment. 
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Getting tired of the rain and the mud, and the squaws and the ponies and 
the pappooses, our reporter left the tumble-down agency and went over to the 
mission proper, where he saw Father Ward, who is at the head of the institu- 
tion. The good Father, with the intelligence and politeness which everywhere 
characterizes the Jesuits, answered every inquiry, and gave some interesting 
particulars concerning the past history and future plans of the mission. Of 
these we may speak more fully at a future time. Unlike the Catholic mission- 
aries among the Osages, Father Ward expressed the belief that there is such 
a being as an adult Christian Indian. Many of the Pottawattamies he con- 
sidered excellent Catholics, devoted to their religious duties and exemplary in 
their conduct. The Indian youth, he said, were as capable of acquiring knowl- 
edge as white children, and many of them evinced remarkable capacity. 

Leaving the gardens and neat buildings of the mission, which had an air 
of comfort even in this miserable weather, and going up the main street of the 
town was a trying process, and one rather calculated to try one’s belief in 
Father Ward’s hopeful view of things. Numerous Indians contrived to get 
possession of whisky, and were consequently miserably drunk. Unlike his 
white brother, the Indian never gets “happy.” Whisky only makes him 
melancholy and “cursed,” and if ever a pitiable object presented itself to 
human gaze, it was these “sons of nature,” plunging and wallowing in the 
fathomless mire, cursing and swearing after a beastly fashion, known only to 
themselves. Some of them lost their recently acquired money in the mud, 
and in one instance a $100 bill was fished out of the middle of the street. 

The town was full of traders in every description of merchandise, Topeka 
being liberally represented. The “gay gamboliers” were also present in force, 
and horsemen were on hand in readiness to make their pile on the con- 
templated Sunday races, but the rain had driven everybody except the 
Indians indoors, and spoiled the race course. At six o’clock p.m. on Saturday 
the prospects for sport in St. Mary’s were dubious. 

The ride home was accomplished in a dimly-lighted caboose attached to a 
freight train of interminable length, and the night was rendered cheerful by 
the incessant glare of lightning, and the sound of the falling sheets of rain. 
The walk from the Kansas Pacific depot was also enlivened by the plunge of 
two gentlemen, representing law and literature, into the pond at the end of 
the depot platform, and as they rose to the surface, there was heard a succes- 
sion of remarks, which were understood to invoke curses on the head of the 
man who invented Indian payments. 


_@—___. 


No Contempt in Tuts Hays Court 
From the Junction City Union, August 31, 1872. 


The Democratic (Hollidaysburg, Pa.) Standard gives an account of a court 
scene at Hays City, and requests us to corroborate the story. The incident oc- 
curred as related, and we would add, that the trial was by a jury of six men, 
before Chief Justice Dalton, of Hays City. The animal in dispute was a two 
and a half year old heifer, was white as chalk, and as fine an animal as ever 
ate grass on the plains of Kansas. Mr. Polly claimed that he purchased her 
when a young calf, and missed her from his herd about the first of March; saw 
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her about the middle of July and took her home; had brands on her and ear 
marks. These says Mr. Treat, who purchased her from a Missourian, were 
older than the first of March, and hence the necessity of bringing the animal to 
the court house for inspection. When the jury were requested to go out and 
examine these marks, they said it was too hot, and told the sheriff to bring 
“him” in. The sheriff obeyed—the animal the next moment stood in the 
middle of the room facing the jury—the crowd smiled—one gentleman de- 
sired to be next the door, and passed in too close proximity to the heifer’s 
rear. She gave him a violent kick, at which the crowd roared. The sheriff 
gave the tail a twist, this was too much, and the heifer roared and pitched over 
chairs and benches, and the crowd made a hasty retreat towards the door and 
windows; the judge, jury, lawyers and suiters made a lunge for the rear 
windows and the animal in dispute was master of the situation. Fortunately 
she espied the door, and after demolishing several chairs and school desks, 
made her escape, and hurt no one. 

But the richest scene that ever disgraced a Kansas court room, occurred be- 
fore the same justice last week. Jack Wright was shot and killed by one 
McClilland, and he was taken before Justice Dalton for a hearing. Tom Drum, 
in whose saloon the shooting took place, was the principal witness and was 
first called on the stand. He looked about the room at the crowd assembled, 
and remarked to the “court” that things looked d—d dry, and suggested that 
a little whisky would ‘liven things up. His “honor” made no objection, and in 
a few minutes a decanter well filled with “benzine” was set upon the table 
just in front of the judge. The court, the witness, lawyers and prisoners drank 
“all round.” As each witness was called to the stand, he would step to the 
table, pour out his whisky and nodding to the “court” the usual “how,” drink 
—then hold up his right hand and after being sworn take his seat and give in 
his testimony. 

The prisoner was committed in default $1,500 bail. That night the friends 
of the deceased visited the jail with the intention of shooting McClilland. The 
jail is a cellar under the court room. They commenced at random through 
the iron bars, and instead of killing McClilland, they shot and killed Pony 
Donovan, a noted horse thief, who was in jail awaiting his trial. MceClilland 
is now under guard at the post. 


ANTELOPE AT KIN®LEY 
From the Edwards County Leader, Kinsley, May 31, 1877. 


Last Sunday our quiet town was thrown into a flurry of excitement by the 
visitation of a herd of antelope. They crossed the railroad track and came 
into town just west of the Honorable Taylor Flick’s residence, and leisurely 
wended their way towards Coon creek. They would have remained with us 
and become domesticated had not the larger portion of our good citizens be- 
come so excited, and frightened them away by opening up a little 4th of July 
over their advent into town. One of our prominent M.D.’s became so excited 
that he chased them into the creek and came very near swimming that stream 
in hopes of catching one for a pet. The race between the antelope and the 
Dr. was nip and tuck, nip winning the race by jumping the stream. 
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InpIANS ATTEND a Circus AT LAWRENCE 


From The Western Home Journal, Lawrence, July 31, 1879. 


The six Cheyenne warriors, Wild Hog, Old Man, Blacksmith, Left Hand, 
Run Fast, and Meheha, awaiting trial for their participation in the late Indian 
massacre [Dull Knife’s raid of September, 1878, when forty Kansas settlers were 
killed], were taken to see the London circus yesterday. In some way they had 
heard of its coming and expressed a strong desire to see it. Messrs. Cooper, 
Bailey & Co., kindly extended the freedom of the exhibition to them and the 
officers who attended. It was the first thing of the kind they had seen, and 
they appeared to enjoy it thoroughly. About half-past two o’clock they 
marched into the menagerie in single file, and were shown one wild animal after 
another. The herd of elephants puzzled them very much, but they looked 
quietly and gravely at them, expressing no thought by word or gesture. The 
Bengal tigers and the lions, as they jumped and snarled behind the iron bars 
brought a peculiar gleam to the eyes of the red men. They seemed to recognize 
a nature akin to their own. The American lion, the red deer, the brown bear, 
all drew forth signs from two of the braves, who pointed westward and indi- 
cated by their motions that they had met these animals before. The camels 
were carefully scanned and passed for the herd of ponies upon which they 
looked with an eye that appreciated the beauty of the tiny things. 

Proceeding into the circus, they were seated by themselves, an officer at 
each end of them. The story of the cruel butcheries by the Cheyenne band 
was too fresh in the minds of the people to allow of their being seated without 
attracting attention. Every eye was soon turned upon them, and many a 
mother grasped her child as she heard the words, “There are the Indians.” Two 
women rushed out of the tent with a child in each arm, nor could they be in- 
duced to return. When the people learned that the sheriff and his deputies 
were with them quietness was restored. At first the Indians assumed a grave 
look as their eyes roamed over the sea of humanity about them; but, as act 
after act went by, they gradually relaxed. Wild Hog said “heap” when any- 
thing especially pleased him, the others testifying their approval by grunts. 
When Frank Melville rode his splendid act they became excited, and seemed 
to appreciate the full performance. It was the same when Billy Dutton went 
flying about the ring upon his horse, they again expressed their delight. The 
four-horse act of Madame Cordona, and the champion act of Charies Fish 
caused them to look in astonishment. 

When the clowns appeared they smiled approval of their antics, and when 
the lean clown flung the fat clown over the ring bank and then threw a colored 
boy upon him, Blacksmith laughed until he cried, while his companions shook 
their sides. Fans were given them and they kept up as vigorous a fanning as 
any lady. They were provided with lemonade, and each one got away with 
two glasses, and when the third was offered they simply pressed their abdomen 
and used the only English word they knew—“heap.” They enjoyed the per- 
formance thoroughly, and scemed disappointed when it was over. They were 
tuken back to the jail after the show was over. 





Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Articles of historical significance in recent issues of the Wichita 
Sunday Eagle include: “Landmark of Old West Wichita And Friends 
U. Is Being Razed,” November 24, 1940; “Early-Day Aerial Suc- 
cesses of Wrights Are Recorded in Pages of Wichita Eagle,” Feb- 
ruary 2, 1941; “Development of Wichita Is Traced by 17 Historical 
Markers,” and “Two Plucky Girls Started First Rural Route,” 
March 2; “Garfield University Started on Borrowed $75 (began in 
1887; remaining building now houses Friends University), April 27. 


Reminiscences of pioneer days in Graham county by Mrs. Amanda 
Brown Gustafson, Mrs. Jim (Bessie) Baird and Mrs. Matt Findley 
were printed in the Hill City Times, November 28, 1940. Mrs. 
Gustafson was born in the county in 1881, Mrs. Baird emigrated 
with her family from Maryland in the late 1870’s and Mrs. Findley 
came to Graham county with her parents from Osage county in 1878. 
On January 16, 1941, the Hill City Times published the pioneer 
reminiscences of F. D. De Shon (arranged by Mildred Cass Beason), 
who came to Graham county in 1872. 


The experiences of J. D. (Josh) Wheatcroft have been featured in 
a series of articles entitled “A True Story of How Life in the West 
Began for Me in 1880,” which appeared in the Utica Star-Courier 
beginning with the issue of December 12, 1940. Mr. Wheatcroft 
came to Kansas from Iowa in a covered wagon with his family when 
he was thirteen years old. The final installment was printed Feb- 
ruary 6, 1941. 


A series of articles concerning the history of the Independent 
Holiness Movement by the late A. M. Kiergan published in the old 
Banner, are being reprinted in The Church Advocate and Good Way, 
Fort Scott, beginning with the issue of December 12, 1940. This 
movement, of which Kiergan was one of the founders, started in the 
1860’s as an offshoot of Methodism in Missouri and Kansas. 


Charles Arnold, 87 years old, reporter for 62 years on the Iola 
Register, resigned in December, 1940. The Register of December 
23, in reviewing his work, believed that he was perhaps the oldest 
newspaper reporter in point of service for one paper in the United 
States. 


An account of an Indian battle which took place behind “Indian 
Rock” on Glenifer hill east of Salina in 1857 was published in the 
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Salina Journal, December 26, 1940. In this battle the savage 
Cheyennes, Arapahoes and Sioux were driven back by the Kaws, 
Delawares and Pottawatomies, and as an indirect result of this war 
the white settlement on the site of Salina was made possible. A 
marker commemorating the event was erected by the Saline County 
Historical Society in 1922. 


The history of Grand Center Baptist Church was discussed by 
H. L. Tripp in the Waldo Advocate, December 30, 1940. 


An autobiography of the Rev. Father Bononcini is being printed in 
installments in the St. Paul Journal, beginning January 2, 1941. 
Father Bononcini was a prominent pioneer priest in Kansas. He was 
a teacher in the Seminary in Topeka during its brief career, and 
built churches in Fort Scott, Scammon, Pittsburg, Girard, Weir City, 
Arcadia and other places. 


Mrs. Julia Mills, one of the seven passengers on the first “pas- 
senger train” that pulled into Hutchinson on the night of June 30, 
1872, related her experiences in a feature article in the Hutchinson 
News, January 5, 1941. 


The Lyons Daily News of January 15, 1941, carried the story of 


the death of Mrs. Mickey (Frenchy) McCormick, 88, at Channing, 
Tex. Mrs. McCormick, once a Creole dance hall girl, was called by 
the cowboys of the West the “Belle of Old Tascosa.” Native of 
Baton Rouge, La., she went to Dodge City, end of the railroad, in 
its hell-roaring days and then traveled by ox-cart to Old Tascosa 
about 1880. 


Judge Houston Whiteside, co-founder and editor of the Hutchin- 
son News in 1872, died at the age of 93 in Hutchinson, January 23, 
1941, according to the News of January 24. Judge Whiteside went 
to Hutchinson when the city was a year old and lived there all his 
life. 


On January 26, 1941, the Joplin (Mo.) Globe issued a “1941 
Progress Edition” of 112 pages featuring the industrial development 
of the tri-state area. 


A Santa Fe edition of the Arkansas City Daily Traveler was is- 
sued January 28, 1941, in observance of the beginning of the sixty- 
second year of Santa Fe railroad service to Arkansas City. 


Biographical information on C. N. James a#’ compiled by Stella 


B. Haines, president of the Augusta Historical Society, was printed 
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in the Augusta Daily Gazette, January 28, 1941. Mr. James was 
one of the founders of Augusta and named the town for his wife, 
Augusta James. 


The reminiscences of Mrs. W. H. Sears were recorded in the 
Lawrence Daily Journal-World, February 15, 1941. Mrs. Sears 
came to Kansas with her parents in 1857 and was living in Law- 
rence during Quantrill’s raid. 


An account of the annual exodus of the River Brethren to the 
conference of this sect in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, published 
in the Philadelphia (Pa.) Press, April 26, 1903, was found in a 
family Bible by Sam D. Zook, of Abilene. The article was reprinted 
in the Abilene Daily Chronicle, February 18, 1941. 


The old Chisholm trail from Wichita south to the Kansas- 
Oklahoma line was discussed by Dick Long in the Wichita (Eve- 
ning) Eagle, February 25, 1941, after an interview with Warren L. 
Matthews, of Wichita. Mr. Matthews spent years tracing the route, 
mile by mile, through Kansas. A map showing the trail and present- 
day towns was printed with the article. 


The annual farm edition of the Atchison Daily Globe was issued 


February 25, 1941. Articles by Sen. Arthur Capper, Claude R. 
Wickard, U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, and J. C. Mohler, secretary 
of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, were printed. 


During the spring of 1941 many of the state’s daily and weekly 
newspapers featured the special supplement, “Coronado Rides Again 
in Kansas,” prepared as part of the advance publicity for Kansas’ 
celebration of Coronado’s visit four hundred years ago. 


A special seventieth anniversary edition of the Chase County 
Leader, of Cottonwood Falls, was issued March 5, 1941. The first 
number was published March 4, 1871. A facsimile of the front page 
of the first issue was part of the anniversary number. 


The following articles of special historica! interest by Victor Mur- 
dock appeared in recent issues of the Wichita (Evening) Eagle: 
“Glimpse of This County at First Settlement Given in an Old 
Diary,” March 5, 1941; “Last Big Buffalo Hunt as Recorded in 
Detail by A. 8S. Hendry of McPherson,” March 6; “Wounded Buffalo 
Charges Added Real Excitement to the Last Big Hunt,” March 7; 
“Veteran Buffalo Hynter Who Put Up Ten Dollars for the Chance 
of a Shot,” March 8; “Romance Is Hidden Away in Many a Com- 
munity in Rural Regions Here,” concerning the River Brethren, 
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March 10; “Graveyard on Prairies That Survived Community 
Carrying Name of Ivanhoe,” March 11; “As Wichita Has Grown 
Traces of Topography Once Familiar Vanish,” March 12; “Keeping 
Up the Cupboard Was a Point With Pioneers on Prairies and Be- 
yond,” March 21; “Exodus of an Old Chieftain May Have Added 
Something to Wichita’s Population,” March 22; “Prices Which Ob- 
tained When Kansas Was Young Back Seventy Years Ago,” March 
26; “Today Ever Memorable in Wichita History Through Oklahoma 
Opening,” April 22; “How Napoleon the Third Happens to Show 
Up Here in the Early Day Records,” April 23; “Kindness of Chis- 
holm, First Wichita Settler, Toward Indians’ Captives,” April 24. 


Included among the articles of historical interest in the “Clark 
County Historical Society Notes” in recent issues of The Clark 
County Clipper, of Ashland, were: “History of the Van Laningham 
Family,” March 6, 1941; “The Shattucks in Massachusetts” (con- 
tributed by Ethel Luther Shattuck), March 27 and April 3; “Coro- 
nado,” April 10 and 17; “Lexington, Church, Town and Community” 
(contributed by Gertie Hughs and Lizzie Moore), April 24; “His- 
tory of Lexington Cemetery” and “Coronado in Clark County 400 
Years Ago,” May 1; “The Passing of the Apple Brand and the Half 


Circle P. Brand,” by Lon Ford, May 8. 


On March 7, 1941, “Your Scrapbook of Kansas Catholic History” 
began in the Eastern Kansas Register, printed at Denver, Colo. 
This historical sketch, in weekly installments, traces the beginning 
and development of Catholicism in Kansas. 


An article by Edith M. Burt in the Alma Enterprise, March 14 
and 21, 1941, tells of the old stone Congregational church located on 
Highway K-29 at Wabaunsee. In 1856, under the leadership of Col. 
C. B. Lines, the Beecher Bible and Rifle Company started to Kansas 
and settled in Wabaunsee in April. The stone church which now 
stands was completed in 1862. 


Kansas-born Raymond Clapper, Washington columnist, was the 
subject of a feature article in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, March 
18, 1941, headed “Serious Raymond Clapper Cares for Little Except 
His Column.” 


A letter from W. J. Baker of Yellow Springs, Ohio, whose father 
was at one time a resident of Pratt county, appeared in the Pratt 
Union, March 20, 1941, under the title “Early Kansas History.” It 
related experiences of George Baker, the father, who went to Em- 
poria in the late 1850's. 
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Some passages from the diary of Lewis H. Garrard who traveled 
the Santa Fe trail in 1846 and 1847 were discussed by Henry L. 
Carey, of Dodge City, in the Hutchinson News-Herald, March 23, 
1941. The article described the building of old Fort Mann. The 
fort, of logs and adobe, was named for the wagonmaster who built 
it. Mr. Carey locates the post on the site of the J. P. McCollom 
ranch, three miles west of present Dodge City. 


The story of how Col. John Ritchie shot and killed a United States 
marshal and was duly tried in a court of law and found guilty, then 
acquitted and released, appeared as a feature article by Jim Bell in 
the Topeka Daily Capital, March 23, 1941. 


The Kansas City (Mo.) Star, March 23, 1941, printed recollec- 
tions of Mrs. Cora Skinner Ream in Smith county in the 1870’s. 
She recalled foods common on pioneer tables and some of the substi- 
tutes used for delicacies. 


Reminiscences of Mrs. Eliza Williams Johnson, who came to Kan- 
sas with her family in 1860 when she was ten years old, appeared in 
the Clay Center Times, March 27, 1941. Mrs. Johnson was one of 
the earliest pioneers in the vicinity of Industry. 


The much-disputed boundary line between Kansas and Missouri 
in the 125-mile stretch along the shifting course of the Missouri river 
was discussed in a feature article in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, 
March 28, 1941. 


On April 3, 1941, the Atchison Daily Globe published the first of 
a series of reports to the Atchison planning board by Harland Bar- 
tholomew, city planner. It was devoted to the “historical and eco- 
nomic background of Atchison.” 


Articles describing the organization, functions and aims of the 
Lyon County Historical Society appeared in the Emporia Gazette, 
April 3, 7 and 11, 1941. The Lyon county chapter of the Kansas 
State Historical Society is in its fourth year and during that time 
has acquired and furnished a museum room in the new city audito- 
rium at Emporia. Plans are now in progress to enlarge the collection 
of relics and historical objects. 


Historical articles by Paul I. Wellman in recent issues of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Times, include: “Tall Tales of Early Day 
Patriot Misled Coronado on Kansas Plains,” April 9, 1941, and 
“Henry Routt Twice Risked His Neck and Started Civil War in 
Missouri,” April 17. 
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A short article entitled “Why Kansas Is Called the Soldier State,” 
by T. A. McNeal, appeared in the Topeka Daily Capital, April 10, 
1941. Nearly half the counties of Kansas are named for soldiers. 
These were listed by Mr. McNeal. 


On April 10, 1941, the Ulysses News issued its fiftieth anniversary 
edition. It contained forty-two pages of news, pictures and articles 
of historical interest pertaining to Ulysses and Grant county. 
Among the features was a reprint of part of the front page of the 
first issue of the Grant County Republican, now the Ulysses News, 
dated April 30, 1892. 

“A Saga of Ye Olden Days,” was the title of an article by Jim 
McKeever of McAllen, Tex., published serially in the Valley Falls 
Vindicator beginning April 16, 1941. Mr. McKeever pioneered in 
Kansas. 


Cawker City’s library history was briefly sketched by Adele 
Jennings, city librarian, in the Cawker City Ledger, April 17, 1941. 
In 1874 sixteen men organized the Hesperian Western Literary club. 
Each paid $5 for the purchase of periodicals, books and newspapers. 
In 1877 the library had sixty books and the next year the member- 


ship fee was reduced to one dollar. In 1883 the women took charge 
and a building was erected. Today the Cawker City library, one of 
the oldest in the state, houses over 5,000 volumes. 


The Marshall County News, of Marysville, April 17, 1941, carried 
the picture and history of the old Cottonwood ranch Pony Express 
station, just eighty years after the last rider of the Pony Express 
galloped away. It was written by John G. Ellenbecker, of Marys- 
ville. The old frame building is thought to be the first house built 
in Washington county. 


An article on a cattle trail from Texas through present Douglass 
appeared in the Douglass Tribune, April 18, 1941. 


The Hutchinson News-Herald issued a special edition April 20, 
1941, celebrating the seventieth anniversary of the founding of 
Hutchinson. Several feature articles of historical interest by Whit- 
ley Austin and Stuart Awbrey of the News-Herald staff, including 
stories of the newspaper and salt industries, were printed in this 
issue. Also included are interesting old photographs and a facsimile 
of the first issue of Hutchinson’s first newspaper, dated July 4, 1872. 


On April 22, 1941, the Rocky Point school, Lincoln county, held 
a reunion. The Barnard Bee on May 1 gave a short history of the 
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school, which started in the 1880’s. Classes were first held in a 
dugout until the present frame building was erected in 1886. 


The story of the ghost town of Ravanna is told in a feature article 
by Wayne Campbell in the Hutchinson Herald, April 23, 1941. 


A history of the Yates Center News was included in an article 
announcing a change of management printed April 24, 1941. R. H. 
Trueblood, Jr., publisher of the paper since 1936, sold it to W. C. 
Coates, of Blue Rapids, former publisher of the Blue Rapids Times. 
The Yates Center News was established in 1877 and passed into the 
hands of R. H. Trueblood in 1885. 


The first installment of the “Pioneer Reminiscences of Mrs. J. F. 
Blickenstaff,” by Mildred Cass Beason, appeared in the Gove County 
Republican-Gazette, of Gove City, April 24, 1941. Mrs. Blicken- 
staff came to Quinter with her family as a young girl in 1886. 


On April 27, 1941, the Leavenworth Times carried a feature story 
of the famous overland transportation company, Russell, Majors 
and Waddell. In 1855 the firm established headquarters in Leaven- 
worth, and until 1862, when it was sold to Ben Holladay, the com- 
pany operated thousands of oxen-pulled wagons over the Oregon 
trail, the California trail, the Salt Lake trail and one of the main 
branches of the Santa Fé trail. 


The story of how Wellington became the county seat of Sumner 
county was told in the Wellington Daily News, April 29,1941. The 
article related that Wellington changed the course of the Chisholm 
trail and detoured settlers and tradesmen to the town. The local 
boosters went south with their plows to where the trail crossed the 
state line and plowed a curving furrow over the prairie, swinging 
away from the rival town of Sumner City. When the furrow had 
passed through Wellington it curved back to the original trail at 
Clearwater. Guides at the state line told the herdsmen and team- 


sters to follow the furrow. Wellington became the county seat in 
1872. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


Three more historic sites are to be acquired by the state under the 
provisions of acts passed by the 1941 Kansas legislature. Title to 
the properties will be vested in the state; separate boards or associa- 
tions will manage them. 

Senate bill No. 193 provides for the purchase of the site, restora- 
tion and repair of the old Iowa, Sauk and Fox mission building lo- 
cated about one and one-half miles east of Highland, Doniphan 
county. The Iowa, Sauk and Fox Indians of Missouri were removed 
by treaty to present Doniphan county in 1837. Samuel M. and Eliza 
Irvin, Presbyterian missionaries, accompanied them to establish a 
mission and school. In 1843 Irvin and William Hamilton, an asso- 
ciate, set up a press (the second in Kansas) to print school books 
and religious works in the Iowa language. A three-story stone and 
brick building of thirty-two rooms was completed in 1846. The 
state now plans to repair and reroof the remaining portion of this 
building. In addition, about fifteen acres of land will be set aside 
as a public park. An appropriation of $10,000 was allowed for the 
purchase of the property and the restoration of the building. Mrs. 
C. C. Webb, president of the Northeast Kansas Historical Society 
of Highland, is chairman of the seven-member board of trustees 
which is to manage the property. 

House joint resolution No. 6 provides for the acceptance by the 
state of a sixty-acre tract of land in eastern Linn county which was 
the site of the Marais des Cygnes massacre, May 19, 1858. Charles 
Hamelton, who had been driven from Kansas territory by Free- 
State men, retaliated by invading Linn county with about thirty 
Missourians. Capturing eleven Free-State men he marched them to 
a ravine and lined them up before a firing squad. Five were killed, 
five were wounded and one escaped by feigning death. This mass 
killing inflamed the North and John Greenleaf Whittier paid tribute 
to the victims in one of his poems. The Pleasanton post of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars recently purchased the site of the massacre 
and adjoining land, occupied for a time by John Brown, which will 
be deeded to the state. The legislature appropriated $1,000 to im- 
prove the property, henceforth to be known as the Marais des Cygnes 
Massacre Memorial Park. Management is vested in a board of 
trustees of five members. 
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Senate bill No. 358 provides for the purchase and restoration of 
the ranch house built by G. H. Hollenberg on the old Oregon trail in 
1857. Beginning in 1860 it was a station on the Pony Express which 
operated for eighteen months like a giant relay race between the 
Missouri river and the Pacific coast. The state will buy the house 
and seven and one-half acres of land, a little over a mile northeast 
of Hanover, Washington county. The remainder of the appropria- 
tion of $3,000 will be used for landscaping and for the restoration of 
the old ranch house, sometimes known as Cottonwood station. The 
Washington County Oregon Trail Memorial Association, of Han- 
over, will manage the property through Leo E. Dieker, its president. 


Other Kansas Historical Markers have been located on the state’s 
major highways in addition to those announced on page 416 of the 
November, 1940, Kansas Historical Quarterly. Titles of these, their 
location and date of placing are: Fort Zarah, in roadside park on 
US-50N, three miles east of Great Bend, Barton county, October 13, 
1940; Last Indian Raid in Kansas, at the junction of US-36 and 
US-183 at the northern city limits of Oberlin, Decatur county, De- 
cember; Medicine Lodge Peace Treaties, in peace treaty grounds on 
US-160, about one mile east of Medicine Lodge, Barber county, De- 
cember 11; First Capitol of Kansas, in the First Capitol grounds on 
US-40, near Fort Riley, Geary county, about January 1, 1941; Paw- 
nee Rock, on US-50N at west city limits of Pawnee Rock, Barton 
county, March 16; Fort Larned, on US-50N six miles west of Larned, 
Pawnee county, April 6; Oregon and Santa Fe Trails, on US-50 
1,000 feet west of Gardner, Johnson county, April 24; Capital of 
Kansas, on US-75 one-fourth mile north of Topeka, Shawnee county, 
May 2; Atchison, on US-59 at southwestern city limits of Atchison, 
Atchison county, May 5; Marysville, on US-36 one mile east of 
Marysville, Marshall county, May 11; Kansas Indian Treaty, on 
US-81 near Elyria, McPherson county, May 14. More than fifty 
markers are expected to be in place by the end of summer. 


The Oregon Trail Memorial Association, at its annual convention 
in Wyoming in August, 1940, authorized the organization of state 
councils or affiliates to the parent association. The Kansas council, 
called The American Pioneer Trails Association of Kansas, was or- 
ganized at Marysville, September 30,1940. John G. Ellenbecker, of 
Marysville, who for years has been actively interested in the preser- 
vation of the trail’s history, was elected president; W. R. Honnell, 
of Kansas City, vice-president; C. E. Hedrix, Marysville, secretary, 
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and Charles J. D. Koester, Marysville, treasurer. George A. Root, 
curator of archives of the Kansas State Historical Society, was 
named chairman of the committee on historic points in Kansas. 
Each of the 105 counties of the state is to have a representative on 
the committee to assist the council in its program of marking his- 
toric sites and old trails of Kansas. The 1941 annual convention of 
the Oregon Trail Memorial Association, founded in 1922 by Ezra 
Mecker, is to be held in Marysville in August, 1941. Dr. Howard 
R. Driggs, of New York City, is president of the association. 


Native Sons and Native Daughters of Kansas held their annual 
dinner meeting in Topeka, January 28, 1941. Judge Homer Hoch, 
of the Kansas supreme court, was the principal speaker. “Our 
Kansas Birthright,” was his subject. At the business meeting the 
following were elected officers of the two organizations for the en- 
suing year: Native Sons—Bert E. Mitchner, Hutchinson, president; 
Glenn Archer, Norton, vice-president; Richard Allen, Topeka, secre- 
tary; W. M. Richards, Emporia, treasurer. Native Daughters— 
Mrs. H. M. Richardson, Pratt, president; Mrs. Charles H. Benson, 
Topeka, vice-president; Mrs. George L. McClenny, Topeka, secre- 
tary; Mrs. F. 8. Hawes, Russell, treasurer. 


The Washington County Oregon Trail Memorial Association was 
organized at Hanover, March 10, 1941. It succeeds the temporary 
organization known as the Washington County Historical Society 
formed at Hanover July 22, 1940. The new organization will man- 
age the historic Hollenberg ranch house soon to be acquired by the 
state. Officers of the association are: Leo E. Dieker, president; 
Dr. F. H. Rhoades, vice-president; Ed J. Flaherty, secretary; John 
Merk, Jr., treasurer. E. H. Miller, Dugald Spence and Fred Brock- 
meyer are members of the board of trustees. 


The Dickinson County Historical Society held its spring meeting 
at Elmo, March 13, 1941. The origin of churches and schools, tales 
of the Wild West, stories of antelope, prairie fires and other sagas of 
the old days were told. The Rev. W. J. Becker gave a history of the 
Swiss people who settled on Turkey creek in 1860 and of the Ger- 
mans who came a few years later. The Rev. Ben Fadenrecht and 
the Rev. John Broeder gave synopses of the North German and 
South German Baptist churches which were organized in 1865. Jean 
Bonfield told of the organization of the St. Columba church in Elmo 
in 1872. 
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A program and reception in honor of William W. Nixon, of Jewell, 
the first Kansan to hold the office of commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, was held at the Memorial building in 
Topeka, April 5, 1941. Martin L. Phillips, commander of Capitol 
Post No. 1, of the American Legion, was master of ceremonies and 
Al F. Williams was speaker of the evening. Mrs. Grace M. Wanner, 
secretary of the Kansas G. A. R. and president of the Women’s Re- 
lief Corps, had charge of arrangements. 


Rex Singleton of Benedict was elected president of the Wilson 
County Historical Society at a meeting in Fredonia, April 5, 1941. 
Other officers are: Mrs. Vella Smith, Fredonia, vice-president ; Mrs. 
Bernice Ludwick, Buffalo, secretary; Mrs. C. O. Pingrey, Neodesha, 
treasurer, and Mrs. W. H. Edmundson, Fredonia, historian. These 
officers and a representative from each township in Wilson county 
make up the board of directors. Township directors, elected May 3, 
are: W. W. Stover, Duck Creek; O. L. Hayes, Neodesha; Albert 
Stroud, Talleyrand; Charles H. Mitchell, Newark; Mrs. C. E. Hall, 
Fall River; John Perry, Pleasant Valley; Fred Dodd, Cedar; George 
Robertson, Verdigris; Mrs. Frank Cantrall, Center; Virginia Canty, 
Clifton; Gus Larson, Colfax; M. T. Roney, Guilford; Frank Ridlon, 
Webster; W. H. Cranor, Chetopa, and Martin Youngstrom, Prairie. 
Featured on the May 3 program were papers by Mrs. C. O. Pingrey, 
of Neodesha, on the founding of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Neodesha, February 12, 1871, and by Roy Caven on “Pioneer 
Settlers of Coyville.” The latter was read by W. H. Edmundson. 


On April 6, 1941, dedication ceremonies for a Chisholm trail 
marker were held in Wichita. The marker, erected by Calvin P. 
Titus Camp No. 5 and Auxiliary No. 33, United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, has been placed just west of the Douglas avenue bridge. Ac- 
cording to Warren L. Matthews, who traced the original trail through 
Kansas, the marker is near the northern terminal of the famous 
trading trail blazed by Jesse Chisholm to the vicinity of present 
Anadarko, Okla., in the 1860’s. At the dedication W. H. Bradley 
was master of ceremonies, Judge Ross McCormick gave an address, 
Ezra E. Beard presented the marker, and City Manager Alfred Mac- 
Donald accepted for the city. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Kansas History Teachers As- 
sociation was held at the Memorial building in Topeka, April 19, 
1941. At the morning meeting three papers were read: “Recent 
United States-Latin American Relations,” by A. Bower Sagaser, 
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Kansas State College; “A Survey of College Students’ Reading 
Habits in the Field of Current History,” by 8. D. Mock, Emporia 
State Teachers College; “Canada’s War Effort,” by Harold E. Con- 
rad, Ottawa University. In the afternoon a panel discussion was 
held on “The Status of History and the Social Studies in Kansas 
High Schools,” based on a report by James C. Malin, Kansas Uni- 
versity, and Annabelle Pringle, Topeka High School. Jessica Smith, 
Wichita High School North, presented “The High School View,” and 
J. D. Bright, Washburn College, “The College View.” An open dis- 
cussion followed. At the business meeting it was decided to desig- 
nate the Memorial building as the permanent meeting place for the 
association, and the following officers were elected: Ernest Mahan, 
Pittsburg State Teachers College, president; Iden Reese, Kansas 
City Junior College, vice-president ; Della A. Warden, Emporia State 
Teachers College, secretary-treasurer. Additional executive com- 
mittee members include: Robena Pringle, Topeka High School; Dr. 
C. S. Boertman, Emporia State Teachers College; Raymond L. 
Welty, Fort Hays Kansas State College, and Bertram Maxwell, 
Washburn College. 


Several Lane county citizens interested in preserving the history 
of the county and organizing a historical society met at the court- 
house in Dighton, on April 26, 1941. Mrs. William Charles was 
chairman of the meeting. The following officers were elected: Mrs. 
D. G. Egbert, president; Mrs. W. A. Charles, vice-president; Mrs. 
Cathryn Mull, treasurer, and Mrs. W. V. Young, seerctary. 


The Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society met at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. George Fickle on April 28, 1941. The guest speaker 
was Miss Louisa P. Johnson who told of her great grandfather 
Alexander Majors of the firm of Russell, Majors and Waddell. 


Clark county’s chapter of the Kansas State Historical Society has 
published an attractive 84-pege booklet, entitled Notes on Early 
Clark County, Kansas. The publication contains the “Clark County 
Historical Society Notes” printed in The Clark County Clipper, of 
Ashland, from July, 1939, to August, 1940. Mrs. Dorothy Berryman 
Shrewder and Mrs. Melville Campbell Harper are editors of the 
booklet. This is the first of the proposed series of historical collec- 
tions for Clark county. 
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The Kaw, the Heart of a Nation, by Floyd Benjamin Streeter, 
is the twelfth book to be published by Farrar and Rinehart in The 
Rivers of America series. The history of the Kansas river is the % 
history of the state and its prairies. The trails of the hunters and 
trappers who came in the early days followed the banks of the Kaw 
and its tributaries. The same trails were used by traders and set- 
tlers and later by the railroads. Mr. Streeter tells of the days when © 
the cattle industry was at its height and thousands of Texas long- 
horns were driven along the beef trails to Abilene and Dodge City, 7 
famous among the cow towns. Then the prairie was broken by the 
plow and fields were fenced and there began what was to become 
one of Kansas’ greatest industries, the cultivation of wheat. Mr. 
Streeter relates the story of the Mennonites and the part they 
played in the agricultural development of the central part of the 
state. 


The Longhorns (Little, Brown and Company), by J. Frank Dobie, 
professor of English literature at the University of Texas, was pub- 
lished in March, 1941. The book is a history and a collection of 
tales and folklore of the longhorn breed which once ranged the plains 
of the Southwest. “The Texas longhorn made more history than any 


other breed of cattle the civilized world has known,” wrote Dobie. 
“As an animal in the realm of natural history, he was the peer of 
bison or grizzly bear. As a social factor, his influence on men was 
extraordinary. . . . However supplanted or however disparaged 
by evolving standards and generations, he will remain the bedrock 
on which the history of the cow country of America is founded.” 





